NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1857. 


‘EXAMINATION OF PARTIES AS WIT- 
NESSES. 

OR the last two hundred years, up to the 

beyinning of this century, it was the fash- 
ion, in that little Mutual-Admiration Society 
called England, to laud the Common Law as 
the perfection of reason’and the quintessence of 
justice. They praised, it is true, every thing 
that belonged to them; they praised their lib- 
erty, and they extolled their literature. They 
decried Fraace, and they vilified America. 
They applauded every thing that they had 
themselves, and ridiculed or denounced every 
thing that any body else had. But of all their 


_possessions and peculiarities, that, apparently, . 


of which they were the most proud, was the 
Common Law. 

From Coke to Blackstone—from Blackstone 
to.Eldon—it was the same everlasting chorus 
and pean. The Common Law was absolute 
.justice, and it was perfect intelligence. Every 
innovation ,upon it was to be rejected—every 


statute in derogation of it to be unfavorably re- | 
7+ has been found to work. To your two first inquiries I 


garded. It was talked of as something-higher: 


tianity. 

With this century, however, a mew era 
dawned. With Bentham and Romilly and 
Mackintosh, a new set of men and new idéas 
came in. 
to see that they had been laboring under a con- 
siderable delusion on the subject of the Com- 
mon Law. It began to get into their heads 
that this renowned system of jurisprudence was 
the offspring of an ignorant, a violent, a bar- 
barous age; and they gradually began to .ob- 
serve, and to admit, that the Common Law bore 
abundant traces of its origin. ‘They discovered 
that its maxims of Real Law were devised for 
one of the most absurdly intricate and unjust 
developments of the feudal system that has ever 
existed—that, as to Commercial Law, old Coke 
knew nothing about it—that the Common Law 
- pleading was complicated, artificial, and false, 
beyond all the records of the twistifications of 
human ingenuity—and that its procedure was 
a mass of stratagem and trick. 

Hereupon, all of a sudden, a revolution en- 
sued. 
Lord Eldon, died. That Jupiter-Scapin of the 
law, Lord Brougham, bounced one day on to 


than reason, freer than liberty, purer than Chris- 


the forensic stage, and kicked the whole thing. 


into most admired disorder. Every thing that 
had been was done away—and from that time 
to this hour, for nearly thirty years, all the act- 
ive minds of the Anglo-Saxon law, all over the 
world, have been occupied in altering, amend- 
ing, breaking up, and destroying all the princi- 
pal features and peculiarities of the Common 
Law. And this brings us to the immediate sub- 
ject of our present remarks. 
Of all the branches of the Common Law ju- 
risprudence, ‘ho one was more arbitrarily reg- 
‘ ulated than the subject of evidence ; and of all 
the Common Law rules of evidence, none were 
more arbitrary or preposterous than those which 
related to the exclusion of parties and the ob- 
jection of interest. We do not wish to repeat 
what has been so often said, or in any way to 
renew the argument. It is enough to state that 
the objection of interest exists no longer, either 
in England or in New York. Our present sub- 
_ject relates to the examination of the parties to 
a cause—plaintiff and defendant. 

That 'parties to a cause or a record could not 
be examined, was one of the most sacred prin+ 
ciples of the Common Law. So it is now in the 
State of New York. We wish, in this article, 
simply to state the extent to which this venera- 
ble palladium of liberty has been exploded in 
England and in some of the sister States; and 
a legal friend has obligingly taken the trouble 
of obtaining for us some very valuable testimo- 
ny as to the result of the recent changes in this 
country : . 

England.—In England it is well known that 
the parties to a suit—plaintiff and defendant— 
are now rezularly and habitually called to testi- 

_ fy in all the Common Law courts. It is not 
that they may be called, but that they are called; 
and that, as a general rule, they are invariably 
called. The system is considered as working 
extremely well, and the Judges have expressed 
their entire satisfaction with it. 


People—even English people—came 


Vhe old mainstay of chicane and abuse, . 


_ Massachusetts.—In this State an Act was 
passed in 1855, following im the footsteps of 
England. It has not been repealed, and, we be- 
lieve, no attempt of the kind has been made. 
Connecticut.—In this State parties have been 
examined as witnesses ever since 1849. (Laws 
of 1849, chap. x. § 141, p.°86.) The Act is as 
follows: | | 
No person shall be disqualified as a witnessin any suit 
or proceeding at law or in equity by reason of hisinterest 
in the eventeof the same as a party or otherwise, 0. ly 


reason of his conviction of a crime; but such interest or 
conviction may be shown for the purpose of affecting his 
credit. 

In regard to the practice in this State, the 
following letter from a very.eminent lawyer, the 
-Hon. R. S. Baldwin, formerly Governor of the 
State, and Senator in Congress, will be read 
with interest : 

New Haven, Nov. 8, 1856” 

My praR Str,—Your letter of the 3d was duly re- 
ceived, in which you inquire whether the statute of this 
State of 1849, which provides that no person shall be dis- 
qualified as a witness by reason of his interest in the 
‘event of the suit as a party or otherwise, is understood 
to permit the unrestricted examination of parties to suits 
in their own behalf; and whether this is practically the 
. way in which we try our causes; and if so, how the act 


- answer in the aftirmative ; and to/the_last, that the act 


| works Well in practice, and is regarded by the profession 


generally, and, as I believe, by the judges, as a great 


improvement. 


’ By an ancient statute of Connecticut, passed in 1715, 
it was enacted “that in all actions on. book debts that 
shall be tried by a jury, the jury shall well weigh and 
eonsider the credit of the parties and any other persuns 
interested, admitted by the Court to take the oaths in or 
ont of Court, in such cases and such form as testimonies 
in other cases are by law allowed,, together with any 
other evidence given them, and all the other circum- 
stances attending such cases."" Under that statute the 
parties were admitted, like all other witnesses, to testify 
fully in support or confutation of the account. (See 4 
Conn. R., 288; 11 Conn. R, 211.) And it was holden 
that the wife was a competent witness under that statute, 
as well as under the recent act of 1S49, in behalf of her 
husband. ‘* By the statute of 1849," the Supreme Court 


Conn., 466, *‘ altering the rule of the common law in re- 
gard to the competency of parties as witnesses, and 


this respect on the same ground, and may testifijas fully 
as disinterested persons.” 

The same rule has been adopted by the United States 
Circuit Court in cases at common jaw tried in this Dis- 


judges of that Court. 
With great respect, yours very truly, 
RoGER 8S. BALDWIN. 
TVermont.—In this State the objection to party 
has also been abolished, by a statute passed in 


1854; and the following testimony, from sey- 


eral of the Judges and leading professional gen- 
tlemen of the State, to the beneficial operation 
of the new system, will be found very interest- 

Having been requested to state my views in regard to 
the operation of the Vermont statute removing all im- 


pediment to the competency of witnesses on the ground 
of interest, or of being parties to suits, in law and 


experience in regard to trials in book-account actions, 
where the parties have long been) witnesses, I became 
“satisfied, many years since, that the ends of justice were 
thereby subserved in many ways, but chiefly by short- 
ening the trials and reaching more generally a correct 
conclusion. I think the same, and perhaps some other 
advantages, have resulted from extending the same pro- 
vision to other actions. I am satisfied there is no dis- 
position to return to the former practice on that subject. 

Ipaac F. REDFIELD, 

PIFRREPONT ISmAM. 

Feb. 3, 1857. 


law admitting parties as witnesses in all civil cases, and 
the opinion of our profession as to its results; I have to 
say that the operation or effect of that change in the law 
of evidence, has been very beneficial to the purposes of 
justice, and is much and generally approved in this State. 
We have had a considerable practice and experience on 
this subject. We have long had an action on book in 
which the parties were admitted as witnesses; and our 
experience in that action brought it into general favor, 
and finally led the way to the law allowing the parties as 
witnesses in all the forms of actions. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Branvon, Vr., January 29, 1857. | E. N. Brices. 
We fully concur in the opinion expressed above as to 
the beneficial effect of the law admitting parties as wit- 
nesses. 
Cuas. LINDSBY, 
L. EK. CHITTENDEN, 
J. PIERPOIUNT, 
J. W. Stewart. 
New York, Fed. 2, 1857. 
Dear Str, —The operation of thie statute passed in Ver- 
mont in 184, admitting the parties to civil actions to 
testify as witnesses, has been highly satisfactory both to 
the profession and the public. Opimion was much divid- 
ed at the time of its adoption, as to the practical results. 
I was, for one, opposed to the law. A short experienge 
under it, however, caused an entire change in the view I 
had taken, and I became a warm advocate of the law. 
‘The same effect was produced throughout the State; and 
I do not believe a single vote could now be obtained for 
its repeal, It was found that, in nine casés out of ten, 
where the parties were confronted with each other, and 
* properly examined, the falsehood or mistake that lay be- 
tween them became apparent without further evidence. 
The system was, therefore, really a protection to the 
honest man. It was also found to save much trouble and 
expense in procuring proof upon merely formal points. 


Sincerely yours, E J. PHELrs. 


of Errors say in the case of Cowles Ex. rs. Bacon, 21 - 


allowing them to testify in civil suits, they are placed in | 


trict; and I believe it is regarded with favor by. the 


equity, I can only state, in general terms, that from my | 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry in relation to our. 


— 


_danger public spirit died out. 


- In England, therefore, in Massachusetts, in 
Connecticut, and in Vermont, such is the won- 
derful:progress of truth and common sense, that 
after about fifty years of argument, reasoning, 
exhortation, and discussion, Justice really con- 
descends to hear the persons most able to tell 
the truth as to the facts of any particular trans- 
action. 

A system which is found to work well in Old 
England, and in the greater part of New En- 
gland, can not, it would seem, prove very per- 
nicious in the State of New York. Is it too 
much to hope that the venerable sages now sit- 
ting at Albany will graciously be pleased to tread 


in the footsteps of their illustrious predecessors ? 


THE CORRUPTION COMMITTEE. 


CoRRUPTION is a disease of ancient date, as 
old as leprosy or the plague. It has raged viru- 
lently under all forms of government. 
existed in this country almos* from the forma- 
tion of our system. We all have heard of the 
Yazoo grants of Georgia; some of-us recollect 
the bank-charters in this State and Pennsylva- 
nia; and probably the history of every member 
of the Union would furnish abundant subjects for 
declamation on the same theme. The corrup- 
tion of the municipal government of London 
has been the mark of the thunders of the Times 
for years; and for that of our own very un-com- 
mon Common Cduncil, who could do justice to 
it? 
The report of Mr. Orr’s committee at Wash- 
ington, therefore, will probably cause no exceed- 
ing astonishment to any one familiar with the gen- 
eral operations of legislative bodies. Certainly 
it will not greatly amaze any one who has been 
at all acquainted with Washington for the last 
ten or fifteen years. That pretty considerable 
corruption has existed there for a long while, is 
tolerably well known to all frequenters of the 
Capitol. One has no proof of it, perhaps, but it 
is in the air—you feel it as you do the weight 
of the atmosphere on a lowering day, though the 
sun is out and the sky is clear. 

The report of the Corruption Comgpittee, 
therefore, though it may strike the ‘‘outsiders” 
with horror, indignation, or astonishment, will 
not be any great cause of wonderment to those 
who are even but a little initiated in our legis- 
lative mysteries. We knew there was a set of 
scurvy dogs in our august halls. Now we know 
their names—that is the only difference. Kick 
them out, by all means! | 

This, however, will notamount to much. To 
expose three or four out ofa gang of forty thieves 
and blackguards may, perhaps, for a while, 
strike prudence into their brother-robbers—but 
it can do little else. Even if the House has 
vigor and pluck enough to come up to the point 
of expulsion, what good will it effect? What 
tendency will it have to remove or prevent the 
evil hereafter? What good will any thing do, 
unless some change is brought about in the char- 
acter of the selection that we make of our pub- 
lic men? 

Nobody who observes the operation of our 


system can be blind to the fact, that for the last— 


quarter of a century the character of our pub- 


lic men, in every branch of service, has. been | 


steadily deteriorating. So long as the early 
difficulties of the country lasted—during the 
European wars growing out of the French Rev- 
olution, during our subsequent contests, first 
with France and then with England—the neces- 
sities of the case compelled our best men of all 
classes to do duty in the public service, and a 
class of servants was produced who (with the 
exception of the great triumvirate of Washing- 


_ton, Jefferson, and Franklin) were hardly sec- 


ond, either in ability or in public spirit, to the 


of the Revolution. 


But when the ‘‘Second War of Independ- 


ence” closed in 1815, a new epoch began. ‘The 
position of the country was established as a 
great independent power. . 


danger gradually melted away, and with public 
The minds of 
men turned to pecuniary gain and the develop- 


ment of the internal resources of the country. 
‘The intellectual vigor and courage of Jackson, 


his heroic contests with the financial monsters 
of his time, furnish the sgbject of an episode, 
but after all only an episode; and for the last 


It has 


The idea of public — 


In .two ways 
the result is striking. In the first place, the 
grade of the men has fallen off A lower class 
of men are taken—men of a lower tone of char- 
acter, of'a lower tone of education. From Pres- 
ident to Common Councilman the falling off is 
every where apparent. . There is no credit in 
being engaged in the public service, no eminence 
attaches to office. A. member’ of Congress is 
every body’s servant, obliged te do every bedy’s | 
work, and he gets neither thanks nor honor from ~ 
any one of his multitudinous masters. Official ~ 
lite is one of the most unclean and painful forms 
of slavery. The natural result is, that men of 
ability and spirit retire from. public life to other 
and more agreeable pursuits. 

In the second place, while the better class of 
men withdraw from office, those who take it, take 
it with wholly different ideas from the notions 
which psed to be entertained by public serv- 
ants, The_oftice-holders of gur day look on the. 
public service only as one of the branches) of 
business—only as a mode of making monéy. 
What is the result? Why, our legislative bod- 
ies are chiefly filled by two classesof men. One 
a set of fanatics, who get astride Of some absurd 
hobby or another—Temperance, or. Woman's 
Rights, or Abolition of capital punishment, or 
and dash off at a break-neck 
pace, roaring, and screaming, and yelling like 
a parcel of madmen—breathing phariszical selt- 
satisfaction on one side of their mouths, and fra- 
ternal discord on the other, and filling the coun- 
try with ideas infinitely too preposterous for 
Moore’s Utopia, or even for Psalmanazar’s isl- 
and of Formosa. The other category of our of- 
ficials is a tribe of quiet, cold-blooded sly-bocts, 
who look after the main chanee—who take a 
hand in this contraet or that railroad—who are 
always ‘*there”’—who fill their pockets some- 
times by voting for a bill and sometimes hy 
voting against it—a set of low-minded, venal 
wretches whe would risk’ the dissolution of the © 
Union for a share in the Des Moines improvo- 
ment, and sell Liberty herself into bondage for 
a chance in the Pacific Railroad. 

Whenever, if ever, the people of the Free 
States shall have thie sense and courage to rec- 
ollegt the eternal wisdom of the great mora} of 
‘* motes and beams,” and to lock their own con- 
dition fairly and honestly in the face, we believe 
they will come to the conclusion that public vir- 
tue, like charity, should begin at home; that 
there are dangers impending over us here in the 
North far greater than slavery in Carolina or even 
in Kansas; that the most formidable evil which 
menaces us is CORRUPTION; that it has reached 
a pitch of abuse and villainy which threatens 
the very life-springs of our system ; and that the 
demon can be exorcised, not by expelling a poor 
devil of a Congressman, or a still poorer devil 
of a reporter, but only by a complete change 
in the mode of selection, and, consequently, in 
the character of our public men. 


THALBERG IN THE HANDS OF THE 
DOCTORS. 
Witnry a week or so some of the most prom- 


- inent physicians of New York have received a 


bulky, primrose-colored envelope, almost burst-. 
ing with a dozen or more yari-colored announce- 

ments of Monsieur Thalbery’s self-congratula- 

tions on lyis successes of the past, and his Lrill- 

iant hopes for the future. 

We read first a sky-blue note, in which wo 
are reminded that as Monsieur Thalberg leaves 
for Europe nert spring, hé therefore proposes 
to give us a series of “ Farewell Concerts” this 
winter. Weare sad, Monsieur Thalberg, but 
‘not inconsolable ;: for, perhaps, as you have 
plenty of time to reflect upon the proposition, | 
you may be persuaded by ** numerous friends” 
to give us bereaved New Yorkers one more sad 
look at that handsome Ilebrew face of yours, 
before you take, alas! your final departure. We 


‘wipe our eyes; for, according to your own ac- 


count, it is a good part of a year before we neéil 
sav the last farewell. Do not let us cry befor: 
we are hurt! 

Next, after the sky-bluz, we open a yell w 


a Vor. I.—No. -9. ] [Price Five Cents. 
thirty-five years the great bulk’ of the intellect 
. and ability of the country has been mainly 
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TTARPER 


Dillet dour, in which Monsieur Thalberg, having 
studied the meteorology of our country, very 
eonsiderately and kindly proposes a series of 

‘morning concerts, because the climate i in Ameér- 
jiea is subject to far more sudden and violent 
changes—so dangerous to delicately- framed 
nstitutions—than that of Europe. ‘These 
fare Monsieur’s own words, and though we can 
‘not see the logic in them, the disinterested kind- 
‘ness is as clear as mud. ‘Thank you, Monsicur 
‘Thalbery! 
_. Now for the pearl-white missive. Mansicur 
Thalberg, like Harlequin, displays s a varicty of 
‘colors; he is sentimental in sky-bluc, kind in 
yellow, but like a saint, wraps his benevolence 
ina drapery of white. Here is the better part 
of the letter, fresh from the skillful fingers and 
gushing heart of the gencrous Thalberg : 


Dear Sin.—You are probably aware of the great. and, 
by M. Thajberg, unexpeeted success, that has attended 
his professional career, since his arrival in the United 
‘States,.and of the signal favor with which he has been 
received, particularly in°New York. Every stranger 

. who meets with a hospitable reception in a foreign land 
.thould make some suitable acknowledgment for the kind- 
‘nes thus bestowed upon him, Artists generally lend 

their services for sone benevolent purpose, 


He has selected the Medical Profession in preference to - 


yall others. Education eminently fits them for the enjoy- 
‘ment of every intellectual amusement, and it may atiord 
,them a relaxation from their arduous duties. 

-Many who will receive this cirenlar may be in such 
a position that they conld easily afford paying for their 
‘tickets. To such he tenders his excuses, antl requests 
‘them to present the Complimentary Admission, that will 
reach them in due time, to any of their colleagues who 
may have been overlooked, and with whom the expenses 

be an chject. 

This is generous,” Monsieur Thalberg, (al- 
thou ch, let us remark, by-the-way, as we learn 
from the eminent medical gentleman who feels 
our pulse on oceasion, that the **complimentary 
‘admission that will reach the doctors in due 
time” has never yet come to hand)! 
the dove-like innocence of a kindly heart in 
your note, Mdnsicur Thalberg, relieved — un- | 
¢onsciously, however, no doubt—by a surpent- | 
like wisdom of hhéad. The benevolence apart— 

forwhich the ] puper doctors nre, doubtless, duly 
grateful—therd is a master-stroke of policy in 
this appeal, a hich we would call, with all due 
respect to the reat pianist—tlic putt medical. 
dt was~a hapjy idea, Monsieur Thalberg, to 
in your demuleents with the doctor's haus- 
tus catharticrs, and to sugar his pills with your 
liquori-h words. Dr. Purge titilates the pulse, 
inspects the tongue, shakes his head, and orders, 
after a preliminary bolus, a little more exercis 
“You fret too) much, my dear madam; you 
want amuscm: nt. What think you, my good 
lady, of a course of Thalberg’s matinécs 2 Go, 


by all means; it will do you good.” at 


Yes! it is a clever hit, this tdlca of yours, 
Monsieur Thalberg, of putting the matinces into 
the materia medica, that you. and ‘your puffs 
may be swallowed, together with the 
powders, and | mixtures of the doctors. But, s 
riously, Monsieur Thalberg, when it is finally 
cons dered that the climate of America is sub- 
ject to far more sudden and violent changes— 
so dangerous to delicately-framed constitutions 
—than thatof Europe” (vide M. Thalberg’s yel- 
low note), do. you think the matinées favorable 
to health? We don't y and since we know that 
more illness is produced among our dclicate 
women by thrustin, themselves into the crowd- 
ed and ill-ventilated theatres, fashionable ball- 
giving houses, and concert saloons, than by al- 
most any other single cause, we earnestly advise 
Gur invalid ladies especially to stay away from 
Monsieur Thalberg’s, and any other Monsicur’s 
gr Signore’s, concert-rooms as long as, by fac- 
titious means, they get up an unnatural excite- 
ment, and overcrowd them 


> 


| ° 
A FAREWELL TO THE QUARTERS. 

FAREWELL! a word neither new nor strange 
In. this world of ours, where Chance and Change 
_ Are s0 apt our treasures to banish ; 
But here ‘its gall is mingled with honey, =~ 
For the fact is true, thouch a trifle funny, 

That in bidding adieu to our Spanish money, 
is Change which is walking Spanish." 


Change, which we all have egaved and spent, | 

And gi¥en, and taken, and borrowed, and ‘lent, 
_Ever eince we were Nursery scholars, 

And learned in the Primer that P stood for pence, 

Cr acquired with our marbles our earlicst sense r 
On the subject of wents dollars, 


Change, which we yulgarly christen ‘ small,” 

As though there were any large change at all 
In any one’s purses or pockets; 

jet smaller now than in days of yore, 

And decreasing so very fast that before 

Many months have clapsed we shall see it no more, 
Though our eyes were strained from their sockets. 


They are choking it off. The Law and the Mint, 
It is very clear, have taken a hint 
From those who use neither stecl nor flint 
In dispatching their victims, but do it by dint 
Of the latest method of operation; 
I'qr, -precisely like the garroter’s game, 
In the shortest possible time, they aim 
To fare a we to the circulation! 


Bit the coins, large and small, at the very first blow, 
Have made themselves scarce. 
passed to w proverb for being “slow,” 
But now it is started and on the £0, 

And.the sixpence was never so ‘*nimble,” 
Without figure ef speech, in going to pot— 
The silversmith’s pot—all ready and hot, 

To 4ransmute it to fork, spoon, or thimble. 


The Shilling, we know, 


There is | 


And the Quarters too are passing away— 

liurrying off as fast as they 

Who kave their old quarters on moving day, 

Aud, seeking to find on the first 61 My 

place for their washitiy amc reasting, 

Are driven about from pidar to poot; 

But here the thing that surprises us most 
Is—the pillars themselves are posting. 


Yes! Young America, strong and bold 
Mas pulled down the columns, like Samson of old, ; 
And crushed out those fogies so regal, 
Who, though they were silver, have had the brass 
To suppose themselves a privileged class, 
Entitled to hold up their heads, 4nd pass 
With the liberty cap and the cagle. 


But their time has come—the hour of fate 


Which always arrives, either early or late, 
To monarch, or prince, or potentate, 
As it chanced one day, as the books relate, 
To Charles the First; oF in later date, 
To Louis Sixteenth, when the Third Estate 
Tipped over his throne; or in ‘45, 
To Louis Philippe, who saved his pate 
By a rapid act of expatriation ; 
So the peapde here, in all their strength, 
IIave risen in earnest to drive at length 
This old dynasty out of the nation. 


Battered and hammered and ftamped and clipped, 
sored and flattened and bent and chipped, 


. Prom purses and pockets and tills they are stripped, 


And like a cargo of convicts shipped 

Frem our pure Republican borders, 
Or like old campaigners, scarred and bruiscd, 
But rest and winter-quarters refused, 

And kept under marching orders. 


Ilow they would beg and plead and bieseceh, 
If they only ‘had the organ of speech; 

If every fat-faced 
On Quarter or Shilling or Sixpenny-piece, 
Could. open his lips, and a moment cease 
* To hold his peace, and grow garrulous! 


Or if one alone, by way of farewell, 
‘In silvery aceents could manage to tell 
Of all the strange things that ever befell 
In his course by land or water, 
What a tale it would be for a tear and a laugh, 


| If of its adventures only the half 


And ne ny 


Were told by a single Quarter! 


From those times, in-the earlier centuries, ¢ 
When fir-t it came from beyond the seas, 
In one of those old Spanish lockers, 
Down through the times, so peaceful and calm, 
The palmy’ days, when it crossed the palm, 

Every day, of some Knickerbocker; 


From those days when the whole of the Bowling Green 
Might have been bought for a pistareen ; 
Ere Wall Street was known or banks were seen 
(Exeept the banks with the river between) 
By Dutch or English or Quaker ; 
When property-owners could speculate 
In the choicest parecls.of real estate, 
Aloug Broadway, at the moderate rate 
Of a couple cf shillings an acre ; 


Through the years when our patriot fathers bled 

In the cause of Freedom, and looked ahead, 

Through the midnight gloom, with the camp-fires red, 
To-these days so bright and sunny ; 

When marches were quick and iations slow, 

And silver coin was quite a rare show, 

And the thing they dreaded worse than the foe 
Was the Continental money ; 


Quite down to these degencrate days, 
When a Spanish Quarter scarcely pays 
For a thing you can name or conjecture, 


' Excepting perhaps an oyster stew, 


Or something to eat or drink or chew, 
Or an Anti-Slavery lecture. 


So farewell, old friends! a last adieu! 

Your ring was always honest and true, 

And your metal just as good as the new, 
And better, what there was of it; 

And’ it seems a cruel fate that drives 

You out of the country, when all your lives 
You have spent yourselves for our ‘profit. 


Yet though it's a case of real distress, 


We really must in candor confess, 
You have ail survived your usefulness 

And become superaunuated ; 
You have lived your) life and had your day, 
you must gracefully go the way, 
The old way of all things created. 


But a similar fate in future times, 
May light om these upstart Dimes and Ilalf-dime-, 
Which are now with importance so puffed out: 
When the bran new coinage of Fifty-six, 
And seven, may be in as bad a fix , 
As the Spanish Quarters; and all their wicks 
just as speedily snuffed out. 
For Fate is fickle, and Vortune fails, 
And life is a game of heads and tails, 
And mixed-up losers and wirners, 
And the same retrilbutions now and then 
Ifappen to fall on nations of men 
As on individual sinners. 


The day may come as to cities of yore, 
All down through time,since the days of Noah, 
When Bowrn & McNamee’, grand new store, 
Or IlavGuwovt's, whose iron arches soar | 
With a beauty and grace unknown before, 
And all the thousand palaces more, 

We New Yorkers have pinned our pride on, 
In the dust of ruin may all be laid, 
And lie as deep beneath plow and spade 

As the ruins of Tyre and Sidon. 


When new LAYARDS, in years remote from these, 
Searching for lo=t antiquities, 
Midst fragments of column and cornice and frieze, 
On tome straggling Quarter or Ten-pence shall seize, 
As the greatest of curiosities; 3 

And, scanned by critics and scholars, 
It shall furnish a theme on which to dilate, 
Respe¢ting the rise and fall and fate 

Of this Empire of Dimes and Dollars, 


W EEKL Y. 
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A PRAC TICAL RESULT OF CAPTAIN 
PAGE'S EXPLORATIONS 

Those whe are tumilar with Cathain Page’s 
exploration of the La Plata and its tibutiries, 
will remember that one of the most imporiaut 
results of his expedition was the discovery that 
the River Salado—w hich finds its source in the 
western Cordillera, and is emptied into the Pa- 
rana atthe town of Santa Fé—is navigable from 
its mouth to the province of Bantiazo; or toa 


the course of the stream. The only impedi- 
ments to navization experienced by Captain 
Page were such as @ould be removed by man- 
ual labor, without the cost of machinery or the 
science of chgineering. Trees in many places 
had fallen across the river, and lay there rot- 
ting; but there were neither rocks nor shoals 
to interrupt the passage of a moderate-sized 
cratt. The importance of these discoveries will 
be appreciated by a elance at the map; for, 
. With the navizability of the Salado established, 
a communication is opened between the western 
and northwestern provinces of thie 
Confederation and the Atlantic Oc -an. 

Intelligence from a native expedition, which, 
under the command of General Antonio Tobo- 
ado, lately undertook to explore the Salado, de- 
monstrates’ further the importance of ‘Captain 
Page’s discoveries, and the scientific accuracy 
of his report. ‘The Salado i= now declared navi- 
gable at all-seaxons from Sata Fé to Sandia 
Paso—a distance of 300 miles by land, but near- 
ly 900 by the course of the water; and from 
December to June the river can be ascended as 
far as the remote province of Salta. depth 
of tlie stream is in no place, and atno thine, less 
than six fect. 

In consequence of this discovery, the prov- 
inces cf Santa Fe, Santiago del Estero, Tucu- 


man, and Salta, are kuown to have an open com- 
munication with the Parana and the Atlantic, 
and the development of their great resources is 
no longer a problem. Let honer-be given -to 


“whom honor is due. 


DEPLORABLE CONDITION OF T HE 
NEAPOLITAN DOMINIONS 


Tne last accounts from Naples,-s some of 
which are given elsewhere, represent the ex- 
istence there of a complete reign of terror. It 
brings us’ back to the darkest cra of the Mid- 
dle Ages—to the most gloomy days of the In- 
quisition. ‘The Neapolitans scem to have aban- 
doned all hope cf relief from the tyranny with 
Which they are oppressed. No grounds for 
hope are left to them. They live under the 
surveillance of a savage police, the obedient 
slaves of a more savage master. . ‘Their liber- 
ties are violated, but they have no redress 
either in law or in the tender mercies of their 
despot king. ~ The odious system under which 
they sutfer grows worse from day to day. It is 
not a month since the city of Naples was swept 
by gens darmes; the theatres and places of 
amusement were entered, and 340 respectable 
citizens, on the vaguest suspicion, were arrested 
and thrust into prison. Similar scenes occur 
almost daily. Formerly, the work was accom- 
plished tinder cover of darkness ; now it is done 
in broad daylight. The liberties and lives of 
people are inthe hands of a police whose or- 
ders are to spare not. No man, on leaving home 
in the morning knows whether he will return. 
A panic prevails.  Frightful as this interterence 
with personal liberty is in Naples, it is even 
worse in Sicily, where an ottbreak may be 
more immediately apprehended.  Volitical ar- 
rests are etlected here in the most repulsive 
manner, without any discrimination, and even 
against the opinions of the local authorities. 
To relieve the overilowing prisons, the victims 
are transported to desert islands off the coasts. 
Some are executed without turther ceremony. 

‘These are the results of the beniguant swat 
of him who styles himself Kire of the ‘Two 
Sicihes, Conspiracy is the demon which haunts 
him in his waking and sleepins hours. Now it 
is an attempt against his lite—now to blow up his 
palace—now to overturn his government. He 
‘doubles his guards, and places sentinels where 
they were never placed beture. He issues new 
and severer orders to his police. He is seized 
With the most abject fear. He sees danger in 
every shadow. He endeavors by every possible 
Incans to secure himself against the vengeance 
ofan outraged people, Popular venzeance! it 
is a terrible nightmare. But the more precau- 
tion he takes, the darker and more threatening 
does the future look. Not only within his own do- 
minions, but abroad, his acts have beea dragged 
into. light, and his name has been execrated. 
lis tyranny has a by-word wherever 


and importance have excited the ridicule, as 
his } ersonal fears have excited the contempt, of 
the world. Let us pass from King Bomba. 
Hlow#eng is the present ¢ondition of Neapol- 
itan affairs to last ? France and*England have 
cssayed to interyene between this king and his 
outraged subjects. If their motive was good, it 
was, nevertheless, a precedent which we could 
not indorse, Great as the evils ‘are that they 
would attempt to remedy, they have no right to 
interfere in the purely domestic affairs of an in- 
dependent state ; and it the case were reversed, 


either France or England be the first, 


liberty is récognized—his assumptions of dignity» 


point nine hundred miles distant, according to- 


et armis, to resist. 


- treaty with Mexico. 


+ 


Let the peo} le themselves 
have a fair trial. — They are capable of effecting 
their own deliverance... Low vs the comitry has 
sunk, it‘can not have lost ell power of selt-re- 
veneration. Our faith ja its restoraiion will 
abide as long as the taintest agitation exisis to 
strip this miserable Bourbon of the high powers 
he has abused. 


A PENSIONED GOVE RNMENT. 


Mr. Jone Forsytn, unwilling to be less a 
diplomatist than his predecessors, had made his 
Like all the other treat- 
ies, the gist of it consists in a grant of money 
‘from our treasury to that of Mexic ‘O—say fifteen 
millions. | This tinge it is a loan—for repayment 
of which Mexico pledges the customs duties. 

Now, every body knows that without some 


change, which there is no reason to expect, 


Mexico will not be able to repay this loan. - Ske 
hever pays—can not pay. What, then, is the 
prospect: 

In Europe, England has occasionally subsi- 
dized continental nations: in case of their in- 
solvency, ithas been held that she is entitled to 


proceed to exceution to satisfy her just claims, , 


Not, perhaps, to seize and sell at auction crowns 
and palaces, but to ‘‘eceupy’’—that is the deli- 
cate term used—a convenient port*or two. Is 


this the contingency on which Mr. Forsyth has 
Spain, an unpaid 
> 


fixed his: far-secing gaze? 
creditor of Mexico, and England, as proteétor 


of various British subjects who were “likewise . 


unpaid creditors of the: same, claimed the right 
of appointing foreigners to collect the Mexican 
customs duties; they did not insist upon the 
claim, perhaps in conscquence of thasmenacing 
attitude of this country; but no one would in- 
terpose to prevent cur protecting ourselves. 
Are we to suppose that this is contemplated— 
that the. loan of fifteen millions is the bait by 
means of which Mexico is to be gently relieved 


WHO SHALL BE SECRET aswel OF 
STATE? 


Tim daily papers furnish their readers with ° 


fresly cabinet programmes every day in the 
week; the magic need’? ever whirls round the 
circle, pointing now a while at this, now at that 
prominent man, and filling the public eye with 
him for a day or two. At the hour we go to 


‘press, a majority of voices declare in faver of 


Mr. Cass for Secretary of State. } 

Taking no‘pariisan standin the polities of 
this republic—sincerely trusting and believing 
that Mr. Buchanan’s administration will be an 
era of scaice-exampled prosperity for this coun- 
try—respecting Mr. Cass as a man who fulfilled 
liis part in life well and honorably, when the 
present acting generation of Americans were in 
the cradle—we confess that we should sce his 
elevation to the post of Secretary of State with 
regret and uneasiness. For years Mr. Cass-has 
ceased to give the councils of his country-the 


» 
benetit of any wholesome advice or co-operation ; 


for years it has been a by-word, that when Cass 
spoke England was to be abused. On important 
divisions on questions relating to the doméstic 
affairs of this country, and likely to involve risk, 
private engagements have usually j involved Mr. 
Cass’ absence from his post: Nor has this been 
complained of, as his presence merely added to 
the debate the tedium of a querulous, obsolete 
old men. | Of course no one could accuse the 
veteran scnator from Michigan of acting thus 
from the promptings of personal ambition ; no 


one knew better'than Mr. Cass the settled rule * 


against staking the fortunes of the party on a 
beaten candidate. But h: abit, it seems, was too 
deep rooted to be ov ercome. 

In the delicate state of our relations with 
Enzeland, on the heels of the contemptuous re- 
jection of [ine Clarendon-Dallas treaty, the ap- 
pointment|of England's most noted foe to the 
highest cabinet office can hardly stacoth the 
peth of the incoming administration. Nor can 
it help Mr. Buchanan with thie people of this 
country to know that he has chosen for his 
chicf countelor a gentleman ‘whose chief quali- 
fication for high oftice seems tobe the slights 
which he has) just suffered at the hands of his 
party and State. 


MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
ABOUT THE SEXTON BUMBLE-BEE. 

cpneeive no greater human privilege 
than to be|born to the station of a fashionable 
sexton. ‘To be the major domo and arbiter 
elegantiarum of the Church of the Holy Sym- 
phony is, in my‘opinion, the summit of ‘earthly 
power and. felicity. Talk of the proud sensa- 
tions of Nerxes, when reviewing his mighty 
armies and flect from the ‘rocks over Salamis, if 
you will; they can not be for an instant com- 
pared with the feelings that must once a week’ 
swell the mighty bosom of Bumble-bee, as he 
walks up the aisle of the Church of the Holy 
Symphony, and gazes over the crowd of w ealthy 
worshipers Who are his slaves. Every fifty- 
dolar bonnet, though it may (un)eover the 
head of some female leader of fashion, trembles 
and nods when Bumble-bee approaches, like a 
bed of flowers, bowing in the presence of a 
mighty wind. Every spacious waistcoat, albeit 
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++ incloses the portly carcass of soine Wall 
Street demi-god, lord of uncounted coupons, 
chrinks under the eye of the great sexton like a 
cheap Marseilles vest after it-has heen washed 
twice. to the crowd of .slender-limbed 
youths who congregate under-the porch when 
service is nearly over, to stare at the women 
when they are passing out, Bumble-bee is to 
them a Providence. Ile holds the fashionable 
world in the hollow of-his hand. With him 
rests the envied: power of distributing to his 
gliosen ones the paste-board blessings which en- 
title the fortunate owner to the privileges of Mrs. 
Halibut’s fortheoming ball. 
Inv former days, when civilization was teeth- 
ins, the sexton was not properly comprehended. 
He was supposed to be inevitably connected 
with corpses, and graves, and sad funcreal cere- 
monies. Writersofthe pastage even presumed to 
present him ina jocular light, and the old dram- 


tists were in the habit of profanely placing - 


language of a low liumor in the mouth of that 
functionary. His hired. solemnity was a mat- 
ter for mirth, and the world laughed at a man 
whose office it was tospeculate in woe. 

It was no ordinary man who could in his own 
ceneration, and by his unaided exertions, elevate 
the profession of sexton out of the degraded po- 
sition to whieh tie scoffs of centuries had con- 
sizned it. Yer all this did Bumble-bee accom- 
jli-h. No longer do we regard the sexton as 

-an old man with numerous waistcoats, who dizs 
n grave with his own hands, and sings cynical 
ditties while in performance of his task. We 
can not even imagine him tolling the death or 
marriage ehimes with his own hands. Since 
the days of Bumble-bee his hands are innocent 
of spade or shovel, and he wears Jouvin’s gloves. 
Mention the sexton of the Church of the Holy 
Symphony, and we have Bumble-bee instantly 
before us. Bumble-bee, who is the. doomsday 
hook of the world of fashion, in whom are re- 


‘tained the records of the wealth, genealogies, 
“pretensions of all who move in that mysterious 


orbit. Bumble-bee, who is “consulted by East 


Broadway when it would obtain a foothold in 
Fifth Avenue. 
-who stands at the narrow pass leading into the 
‘Happy Valley of Good Society, and levies black- 


Bumble-bee—the Free Lance— 


mailonalbthattravel thither. Bumble-bee, who 
ordains balls, issues invitations, makes and un- 


makes dandies, presides over fifty-thousand-dol- . 


lar weddings, furnishes inviting rose-wood cof- 
fins prettily lined with white satin, and con- 
‘signs people to the grave with just as much ele- 
gant grief as they ean afford to pay for. 

There is something very touching in this com- 
bination of the extremes of life: It is at the 
sound of Bumble-bee’s silver whistle that the 
massive portals of Fifth Avenue unclose to ad- 
mit Vanity in Honiton lace, and Wealth in em- 


broidered waisteoat, to the gay, illuminated 


rooms, the buzz of the world, the German Co- 
tillion, and the supper. And it is Bumble-bee 
again who comes when Vanity is stripped of her 
laces. and lies stiff and cold, and Wealth has 
died with the Jast fall in stocks rattling in his 
throat—it is still Bumble-bee who gracefully 
shuts them in their ornamental coffins, and po- 
litely conducts them to the grave. 

I was led into these reflections on the office 
of the great modern sexton by some information 
which my friend Dimes communicated to me 
the other A great pianist—whose [tek it 
was to be born with long finzers—has institutéd 
a scries of morning performances inthis city, the 
subscription admittances to which are limited 
to a certain number, all, as may be supposed, 
intended to be distributed among ‘*th¢ upper 
classes.” As the attendance will, of course, be 
highly fashionable, it did not very muclrastonish 
me when I ‘heard from Dimes that the arrange- 
ients of the floor were to be under the super- 
intendenee of the great Bumble-bee. This im- 
tnens? man has then: added-another avocation 
to the multifarious pursuits in which he is en- 
gaced. Deonfess I see but a little step from the 
coneert-room to the opera. At the Church of 
the Holy Symphony, Bumble-bee presents his 
congregation with the newest. operatic music ; 
‘and supposins him to possess an aptitude for 
harmony, which without doubt he does possess, 
it ts no wild prophecy to predict- that before 
luv moons are oyer he will be seated in the 
tall chair now so inadequately filled by Mr. 
Strakoseh, and waye the baton which has for so 
lofie atim> heen eonsecrated to Max Maretzek. 

If Bumble-bee were to assume this position 
of Conduetor of-the opera—a post for which he 
is so well fitted —I foresee for the first few months 
anumber of little difficulties which he would 
liive to guard against. for instance, it would 
require particular care to prevent his multifari- 
Os oecupations from interfering one with the 
other. It might be possible that in church he 
slionld ask a lady for the number of her box, 
and present some outgoing member of the con- 
eregation with & re-admission check. On the 


other hand, at thy opera it would xot look well’ 


to see the conductor, inva “fit of abstraction, 
place a Book of Common Prayer on the desk 
befurehim instead of the score of the 7roratore, 
A MARRIAGE ON THE: GREEN CARPET, . 
‘Talking of Bumble-bee suggests weddings. 
This is the season for such things. 
Windows flame with burning valentines, and it 
is probable that the small sum for which one 
Cui. Var a most impassioned declaration of love 


The shop-' 
looked out the windoiy. 
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contributes to swell the hymeneal throng. TIlow- 
ever this may be, I know that nearly all my 
friends are deserting me this winter. I leave 
Pythias for a few days. In fact, my last inters 
view was held with him at two o'clock in the 
morning at ‘the corner Of the street, when he 
embraced ine tenderly, and, after professing 
eternal devotion, proceeded home by easy stages 
from Jamp-post to lamp-post.. A week after 
this I meet some one who looks like Pythias— 
but not the old Pythias. I miss the merry 
smile, the jaunty air, the miraculous mustache. 


I aeccost him, but he does not reply with the 


abandon of ancient days. TI remind him of our 
last interview, but he shudders and talks of the 
weather. At last, witha grim attempt ata smile, 
he tells me that he is married. <Afier he has left 
me, | look mournfully after him down the street, 
and sigh for one more friend lost to me. 
A-yood many men accomplish muriage in 
eccentric fashions. I once knew a young gen- 
tleman and lady who lett a fashionable party, 
got into a carriage tozether, drove to a clergy- 
man’s, were marricd, and returned afterward 
and danced the German together. One of the 
most sinvular and ingenious marriages I ever 


heard of took place in New York this winter. 


A vouth, whem DT will call Colin, madly loves 
anyinph, whose blushes I presume to vail under 
the pastoral name of Chloe.  Clilee returns the 
passion of the gentle sWain: but ‘as usual—and 
I wish it was not usual, for Lam tired of having 
always to say the same thing in a loye storv— 
as usual, papa and mamma object to Colin on 
the score of his being a literary man. A man 
who lives by his brains, they say, ean never be 
worth money. Poor people! they draw their 


philosophy from their own. of acquaint- 


auee. Colin then trres to get Chloe to ran 
away with but Chloe is watched. The 
lovers are at their wits’ end, when in steps Mel- 
pomene on her high-hecled comic buskins to 


the resene. Chloe's papa and mamma have a 


» pretty private .theatre attached to their house, 


and as private theatricals have been all the rage 
this winter, they determined to be in the fashion. 
Now, although Colin is suspected of being en-, 
amored of Chloe, the old people have too much ° 
coufidence in the strictness of their surveillance 
to fear him; and as he is a dramatist of some 
talent, they bes him to write them an original 
comedy. Ile consents; and while composing, 
Cupid inspires him with an idea for an equi- 
voque, which shall surpass.all equivoques ever 
known on the stage. ‘The comedy is completed 
and rehearsed. Colin plays the hero, Chloe 
the heroine. The evening of performance ar- 
rives. .© The comedy begins, and Colin and 
Chloe act to the admiration of every.one, A 
Strange fire seems to sparkle in their eyes. 
Their tenderness, their jealousies, their recon- 


Ciliations, are ‘all rendered with a degree of 


truth that would make ‘a professional expire 
with envy.’ These love-passages, so trathfully 
portrayed, give papa and mamma no little un- 
easiness. ‘Lhe final scene comes. It is the 
marriage of the hero and heroine, who, after 
a tempest of misfortunes and machinations 
against their peace, are at last washed ashore 
together on the coast of matrimony. The mise 
en scene of the wedding is perfect, from the par- 
son down to the best man. The former 1s 
played by a fricnd of Colin’s, who is alsojknown 
to papa and mamma. As the ceremony pro- 
cecds, papa and mamma get the fidgets. The 
thing is abominably real; and when the curtain 
falls.on.the kiss which Colin bestows with real 


-wedded fervor on Chloe, the old people rush 


round to seek their daughter behind the scenes. 
Alas! they have ‘no longer a daughter. Mrs. 
Colin: greets them with matronly dignity ; and 
to their horror they learn that the last act of 
the comedy was no fiction; that the parson was 
played by an alderman legally entitled to unite 
loving hearts, and that.Colin, instead of making 
comedy appear like truth, by ‘an inspiration of 
genius had made truth appear like comedy; so 
that, after all, it was a marriaze om the fupis 
— 
A SWISS DIFFICULTY. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known to those 
who study the story of the Swiss insurrection 
nowadays in the newspapers, that there are two 
Neutchatels, one in Normandy, and the other 
in Switzerland. Both places produce excellent 
cheeses, though somewhat different iaquelity. 
Tie Swiss Neufchatel is famous for a cheese 
which is gigantic in its propertions, while from 
the Norman Neufchatel come, those little, suit 
cheeses, not much larger than cotive-cups, which 
one gets so cfteri in Paris after dinner. Dimes 
related to me, the other day, an adventure he 
had with those cheeses. When first he went 
to Paris, he was so much strack with the small 
Neutchatel cheese that he determined to bring 
some with him to this country on his return. 
As Dimes piques himself on doing every thing 
in the best possible style, he consulted a Swiss 
guide-hook, under the head Neufchatel, and 
there discovering -the name and address of 


-principal ¢heese-maker ‘in that town,’ imme- 


diately wrote to him, and ordered sixty cheeses 
to be sent to him at Paris. About three weeks 
after this, Dimes was startled one morning by 
a clattering in the court-yard of his hotel. He 
The yard was filled 
with enormous wagons, each loaded with huge, 
yellow cheeses; every cheese measuring about 


be 


| 


man, to move on,” 
always and every where, but more especially now’ 
and here in New York. 


—the house? no! only their, departure for an- 


five feet in diameier. 
his confusion was complete, when a man came 
in-with an invoice of sixty cheeses, ‘as per or- | 
der, and wanted to know where he should stow 
them. Dimes did not tell me what he did with 
his cheeses; bat I know that there is a young 
lady in Paris, that Dimes was acquainted with 
at the time, who is now doing a flourishing bus- | 
in¢ss asa cheese-monger. When first she start- 
ed in business, curious to relate, all the cheeses 
in her store were of a very large size. 


STAGE-STRUCK. 

I am stage-struck by a regulation lately en- 
forced by omnibus-drivers, that all passengers 
shall pay as soon as they enter the vehicle. I 
got into a stage the other night, and innocent- 
ly tock my seat. .** Your fare, Sir,” said the 
gentleman next me. J looked at him wither- 
ingly, thinking him* presumptuous: fellow. 
‘Well, Sir, what cf ity?’ I repilied,: sternly. 
Your fare, Sir,” be repeated. * shall pay 
my fare to thé proper person, Sir, when I want 
to get out,” was my stern answer. The -re- 


sponse to this was my neighbor pointing in si- | 


lence to the hele in the roof, and Jaughing m= 
decorously. EF looked up. There, to my as- 
tonishment, IT beheld a larze hand desperately 
clutching at me, and a hoarse shouting, 
Pay vour fare In advance 

I paid, but I protest. By this regulation ‘I 
have the staze-drivers no longer in iny power. 
If a staze breaks down in Broadway before Lam 
half way to my journey’s cud, [ can not step out 
and bestow my sixpence on a healthier vehicle. ° 
The-driver of the infirm omnibus has my six- 
pence, and, of course, Lean not get it back. If 
a baby in arms with the small-} ox gets in aiter 
IT have gone a block or two, 1 am a prisoner for 
the same reason; if he chooses to stop all night 
opposite a theatre for passengers, while I am 
pressed for time, Iam equally helpless; he has 
my sixpence. again, protest against 
this regulation, and I trust that all good citi- 
zens Will combine for its suppression. 


TAT... 

+. ON THE MOVED? “* 4 

Hit: is like young ‘Rapid in the play, whoalwavs 
wants to. keep moving; he is as restless as ‘ta 
short-tailed bull in fly time; he can not sit and 
be still any more than a boy with a burr in the 
seat of his trowsers; he’s Mercury with wings to 
his feet; it’s always with him as with Ariel, “I 
go, I go;” in a word, he’s an American, and he can 
no more stop than his native Niagara. Ilis ener- 


gy, or his caprice, or his nervousness if you will, 


is always urging him, like a peremptory police- 
Such our countrymen are, 


We have a practice in this city and state—the 


origin of which we have consulted our most learn- 
ed historians and wisest philosophers in vain to 
discover (perhaps our ‘* Notes and Queries” can 
shed some light)—of getting up a quarrel with our 
houses about the end of January, which breaks out 


into an open rupture in the beginning of February, 

and ends in a total abandonment on the first of 

May. ‘ However happy Mr. and Mrs. Restless and 
family may have been for nine. months; though 
Mrs. Restless may have been ‘‘as well as could be 
expected”. for once during that, period; though 
Johnny had been down with the measles, and got 
up again safe and sound; though Wilhelmina had 
‘*come out” in the full bloom of sixteen -years and 
twenty-three yards of skirt; though poor Neddy 
had *‘ gone out” in the mean time, and had, in the 
agony of the fatal scarlet fever, turned his dying 
eves upon that wall, and given his last kiss there, 
Mr. and Mrs. Restless are determined to give no- 
tice to ** quit the premises” and move. 

Thefgirst of February has arrived.; the ‘* To Let” 
is posted up; the house becomes as-public as an 
auction-room curious old maids ring: the bell with 
the vigor of a postman, stirring up all the Irish 
bloed of Bridget, spoiling her temper and the 
day’s dinner they burst into the parlor and in- 
spect the stainsin the Brussels carpet; they spring - 
up stairs, peer into the nursery, and catch Mrs. 
Restless in her old bonrbazine, stirring baby’s 
food with one hand and boxing Bobby's ears 
with the other; they rush down stairs, put their 
noses into the kitchen, cast an eve upon the cold 


- mutton in the refrigerator, and them, having ‘seen: 


the premises from skylight to coal-hole, they take 


other visitation, and further gratification of their 
inquisitorial curiosity. Of course, the old maids 


are set up in a stock of scandal until another Feb- 5 


ruary comes round. As for houses, they don't 
want them, for they have no one to put into them, 
and are not likely to have; they have long since 
made up their minds to apartments for single per- 
sons. ‘They’ must have consolation, however, and 
they get it out of you, Mrs.-Restless, out of the 
Stains in your Brussels carpet, the cold mutton in 
your refrigerator, your old hombazine, your cross 
baby, and vour domestic servitude. They would 
not Le married for all -the world—no, not‘ they. 
Ilow the experience of age tempers the impulses 
of youth! What did the old maids think of single- 
blessedness a score of years ago? 

If this sacrilege upon the sanctity of our homes, 
this coarse exposure of our inner lives to the piti- 
lessness 9f-the éyve of scandal, and the blab of. gos- . 
sip were not enough to deter us from this periodical 
‘+ flitting,’ we should think that théré might be as- 
sociations of domestic jovs and domestic sorrows 
to attach us to the house where we have passed so 
many hours of hope, enjoyment, and sadness. It 
is not wise, it is not safe regklessly to cut loese 
from the old moorings with the view of drifting 
into seme untried harbor. The mere association 


Dimes was aghast, and J of scene, place, circumstance, and imaterial object 


—the familiar street, the old house, the domestic 
event, the father’s desk, the mother’s arm-chair 
—has a powerful hold upon the imagination, and 
bows its Wayward fancies in reverence to. home. 
Such “associations “are powerful accessories to the 
Fifth Commandment; and when we look 
Young America, ambitious of wing before he is 
well fledged, detiant of danger, and irreverent 0 
authority, We are not disposed to spare any check, 
be it that of reason or imagination, } | 
DOWN WITH EUGENIE, 

Our hooped Ladies have received w ith—a burst 
—no! but with one universal swell of indignation 
which has only served to increase. the expansive. 
ness of their peripheries, the rumor that the Em- 
press of all the French has proved reereant to her 
sex, and ventured to show herself unhooped, 1 
bas, Cumperatrice? down with Eugenie! is the ery 
- from St. Germain to the Fifth Avenue. The ladies 
} are not to be put down or their hoops crushed up 
thus! You might as well attempt to unblossom 
the full-Llown rose, reduce the-many-leayed cab- 
bage toits primitive seed, and restri¢t the eapacity 
of a-regshead within the limits of a pint pot. 

Vhatever may be the motive—whether, as it is 
authoritatively rumored, the Empress, with the 
cuisine of Chevet and the luxurious indolence of 
the Tuileries, is feeling so perceptibly. her oats, 
and expanding naturally to sucha width of girth 
as to render her independent of all artiticial ex. 
pansion—whether it is mere imperial caprice, or 
whether emulous of her husband—she has resolved 
upon a coup de mode to revolutionize the world of 
fashion; whatever may be the motive, the attempt 
to crush the hoops will not succeed. It can not 
succeed. What brave and gallant Lothario,who, in 
spite of,outwork upon outwork, and circumyalla- 
tion upon circumvallation, has stormed and wen 


and thus exposed, now that he is in possession, toe 
the attack of the enemy 2? Who that has once em- 
braced a circumference of ‘thirty feet will content 
himself with a pitiful handful ? 

Fashion, we all know, is capricious; but in this 
country at least, we are sure it will be constant to 
hoops. Our dames, until they succeed in feeding 
and exercising themselves ‘into bketter condition, 
and in getting more flesh on their bare bones, will 
never agree to shrink back again into the tenuity 
of bean-poles. Down with Eugenie! 

FRENCH REVOLUTION AND CIRCUMVOLUTION, 

Some of our aristocratic quidmuncs say that they 
are not surprised that the sudden rise of the Em- 
press Eugenie, like a Jack in a box, should be sue- 
ceeded by as rapid a sinking. Collapse is always 


pretend to see in this lopping of the fashionable 
tail a fatal forewarning of risk to the crowned head. 
Paris shopmen and working-jeople were? accord- 
ing to the last accounts, in a state of fearful agi- 
tation about the dropping of Eugenie’s hooped 
skirt, and the prospective diminution of. sales for 
their native silks and other female stuffs. This 


* successful conclusion than the bloody coup d'etat 
of Louis Napoleon. Poor Republicans had only 
their heads to lose and eould be spared; rich citi- 
zens have wealth, and that is wanted by Empéror 
as well as President; a-tyrant may spill the blood 
of the former, but neither tyrant nor constitution- 
al ruler will venture upon stopping the circulation 
of trade. We all know that Marie Antoinette was 
for satisfying the hungry cry of the French people 
for bread with a supply of gingerbread. Has the 
Empress any such notable device for keeping alive 
trade and commerce, when there shall be no more 
work for the spinner, and no more demand for the 

goods of the shopman? Down-with Eugenie! 
Spread wide the hoops! | 

LENTEN FAST OF FASHION, 

Fashion, like thesrest of the Christian world, 
falls upon its knees on occasion, and having its 
sackcloth and ashes (sick and pearl-powder ?), 
wraps itself ini them, and plays the saint according 
tothe almanac and calendar. Lent has begun, and 
for forty days and forty nights society has to pas3 
as it hest can its six weeks of jours margres. 

With ‘the aid of the ingenious, Soyer and Miss 
Beecher’s Cookery-book, the devotee, during these 
fast-days, as we all know, contrives to make a very 
satisfactory compromise with his or her stomach 
and conscience. Cod and oyster sauce; smelt 

tossed with eggs, and made piquant with a squeeze 
of lemon (don't forget the lemen); chocolate eus- 
tards, and a proper variety cf putl-pat¢és, blane- 
mange, jellies, ice-creams, and Charlot{e russe, are 
not bad to take, and, moreover, ¢ommeéend them- 
selves to the pious conscience, for they are not fors 
bidden by pope or ceuncil. 

Society, too, with its fashionable tastes and its 
devotional duties, manages to gratify the one and 
perform the other by means of some ingenious 
contrivances. It is true that, since Tuesday night 
last, the gas-light of the bails has been turned.off, 
anil the chocolate and cakes of the receptions havé 
ceased circulating ; but there are Fhalberg’s Fare- 
well Matinces Musicales, always ending) to 
again, and which may be relied oy for the forty 
days of Lent, at least; and there is Madame de 
Wilhorst at the Opéra House, with all the ‘piquant 
scandal of her private antecedents and her public 
present to be talked over once more. / 

The Thalberg Matinées, under the especial con- 
duct of Brown. of Grace Church, and held us they 
are next to that fashionable temple, ‘‘ under the 
very droppings of the sanctuary,” would seem to 
enjoy a particular dispensation of “Grace,” which 
must secure them against any risk of danger. The 
Matinées, we should think, were safe under the 
protection of the expansive sexton and the shadow 
of his church. Moreover, does-not Monsieur Thal- 
berg tell us that ** every care will be taken to make 
the 2s select as possible ?”) Even-under 

the trials of such fasting, Fashion) may survive 
through the forty days and forty nights of Lent, 
and live to tie on its new bonnet for Easter Sun- 

pay. Vivre fa Mode! 


the female fortress, will allow it to be dismantled - 


sure to follow hasty expansion, they assert, and 


coup of the Empress may be harder to bring toa — 
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his life. 


“tnan to cultivate an acquaintance with.” Ie like- 


THE BIOGRAPHER BIOGRAPHY. 
James. Boswewt, the biographer of Dr. John- 
least as well known, both im this coun- 
as the learned lexicographer 
timself. He mot only helped lurgely to embalm 
Yohnson, but unintentionally secured a passport to 
posterity tor himself, and rendered no small serv- 
ice to such men as Macanjay and Carlyle in afford- 
+ them an opportunity of building a part of their 


son, is at 
try and in Bagland, 


on his oddities, his follies, and his 
ealiar merits. While no one has a good word for 
the aman, almost every one-places him at the head 
his fame is composed of equal 


ef biegraphers 3 
parts of adiniration and contempt. 

A volume of letters purporting to have been 
written by him to his friend, the Rev. Mr. Tem- 
ple, has just been published in London. They are 
very remarkible productions, and the more so, aus 
many passages in them indicate that. their publi- 
«yon at some future day was foreseen by the 

Vheir storv-is as follows : Some vears ago a Ma- 
jor Stone purch ised some articles at a milliner’s at 
{oulogne, in France. He noticed that the parcel 
was wrapped ia an old letter in the English Tan- 
caave, This letter was signed, James, Boswell. 
Piqued by eurissity, the Major applied to the mil- 
liner for the remainder of her wrapping-paper, and 
was fortunate enouzh to obtain a complete corre- 
spondence between Boswéll and his tricnd, the 
Rey. William Johuson Temple. collection 
passed into the hands ef Mr. Edmund Hornby, an 
attaché of the British War Otlice,.by whom it has 
now heen given tothe public. 

It is proper to add that doulsts are entertained 
hy eminent critics in England as to the authentici- 
ty of the letters; and this, notwithstanding that 
fhe orivinals are on exhibition at.Mr. Bendey’s. 
Qi this point it may be remarked that the corre- 
spondence Wears an uncommon air of genuineness ; 
and that, were it a forgery, it would be the most 
perfect one on r&cord, 

James Boswell was the son of a’ Scotch judze, 
vw hofigured othe bencheunder the title of Lord 
Auchinleck, aud owned considerable property. We 
jirst hear of the son when he was eighteen, and had 
completed his elucation. Ile was-to he a lawyer, 
and was traveling cireuit with his father. Even 
at that early age the peculiarities of the man are 
distinetly visible in his correspondence. He makes 
the acquaintance of the. historian IHlume, and 

“thinks him a very proper person for a young 


wise falls in love, which operation, together with 
Lis cultivation of notabilitiess}}was the chief con- 
corn of. his life. His charmer was ‘extremely 
pretty, and possessed of every amiable qualijica- 
ition; danced, sang, played upon several instru- 
ments, drew with great taste, and read the best 
authors; had a just regard for true piety, and 
thirty thousand pounds in her own right.” Hav- 
fiz been asked to tea at the lady's house, young 
oswell feels satisiied thit vouthof my turn has 
+» better chance to vain the affections of a lady of her 
eriracter than of any other.” Whether the lady 


more company dined with me to-day; and Mr. 
Johnson and General Oglethorpe one day, Mr, Gar- 
rick alone another, and David Hume and some 
more literati another, dine with me next week. ... 
This is enjoying the fruit of ing la’ rs, and appearing 
like-the friend of Paoli.” If toadyism had not ex- 


sted, Boswell would have invented it. 


Albhis lite was a struggle between toadyisin and 
vanity. Walpole declares that Boswell forced hiin- 
self upon him in spite of his tecth and his doors. 
Ile was forever writing letters to any and every 
great man, who, he thought, would give him the 
trouble to answer them, » No slight could offend, 
no insult could repel him. When he dined at the 
Duke of Argylé’s with the Duchess of Hamilton, 
who was interested in a lawsuit in which he was’ 
retained on thé opposite side, he ++ offered her some 
of the dish before” him. She took*no notice what- 
ever. Ile “was not in the least disconcerted, and 
with a glass in” his ‘hand, with a respecttul air 
addressed her: * My lady Duchess, [have the honor 
to drink to vour erace’s good health.” He + re- 
peated the words audibly and with a steady coun- 
tenance?’ She did not appear to-know that he was 
inthe room. He **made some remark which seemed 
to imply a belief in second sight. The Dachess 
said, * 1 faney you will be a Methodist... This was 
the only sentence her grace deizned to utter.” 
What, does the reader imagine, was Boswell’s com- 
ment on this singular. adventure? When recol- 
lected,” says he, my punishment. was in- 
flicted ly so dig¢fitied a beauty, I had that kind 
of consolation which a man would feel who is siran- 
gled by a silken‘gord, 

Yet his vanity Was preposterous, THe believed 
he was a genius, ‘ When Wilkes and L sat to- 


y 


was of a different gpinion, or circumstances sepa- 
rated them, the world etn never know, When next 
we hear of Boswell he is inflamed with a new pas- 
‘ion, and his friend Temple thinks it necessary to 
«hide him on his want of delicacy in the choice of 
female friends. 
ilume, too, suon ceased to Le his great lumina- 
rv, When he was twenty-three ** he was sitting 
iit the back parlor of Mr. Davies, the bookseller, 
having drank tea with Mrs, Davies,” when he was 
introduced to Dr. Johnson. It was the event of 
| Johnson tre tied him with more than his 
nsual brutalitv—oswell displayed more than his 
usual meanness: When Johnson expresscd a wish 
to co tothe play,” and Boswell hastened to re- 
mark that he‘ did net think Mr. Garrick would 
refuse such a trifle as an order to him,” the great 
wan turned upon him like a ticer—** Sir, | know 
no rizht you hive to talk to me on the subject.” 
‘Boswell only smiled, in a ghastly, mortified way, 
and continued to listen and fawn. When Johnson 
did not kick him out the first time he called on him 
in his garret, Boswell was in the seventh heaven; 
and when the Doctor, in a convivial moment, at 
the close of a supper, actually observed, My dear 
Boswell, I love vou very much,” the biographer 
naively writes, ** Now, Temple, cai f help iudulg- 
ing vanity 7” 
It was this man’s peculiarity to fancy that he 
reflected the creatness of those withavhom he as- 
sociated, and that if he only kept close to them, he 


would rise in moral stature in the worll’s eye. ] 


When heavent abroad his travels, he spent his 
time in hunting celebrities. The best game he 
eaught wasthe Corsican Paoli. Him he used in va- 
rious wavs. He walked arm in arm‘with him in 
publie places. - He wrote a Look about his cunver- 
sations with him. He wyote a history of Corsica, 
mainly to show that he had talked to Paoli. He 
corresponded with Chatham about Paoli. Even 
when Johnson roughly bade him ‘* empty his head 
of Corsica,” he continued to trade on Paoli, went 
to masked balls as a Corsican chief, in ‘a short. 
dark-colored coat of coarse cloth, scarlet waistcoat, 
breeches, and black spatterdishes, making alto- 
gether an elegant as well as a warlike appearance;” 


\ 


as 
| 
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cether,” he savs, Seach glass of wine produced a 
flush of wit like gunpowder thrown on the tire—Piff, 
pafi!” When he went to Eton to plive his son at 
school, he was struck with the @ hich. considera- 
tion” shown him. 
observes, * of making the most of what I have. My 
classical quotations were very ready.” Tis father 
had rather a poor opinion of him, and used to say, 
** There's nae hope for Jamie, mon: he's gaen clean 
gvte.”’ The son did not concur inthis view. When 
he went on his travels, he announced his intention 
of not allowing himself to be straitened by any 
* parental prejudices ; and when his father wrote him 
sharp letters, he exclaimed, in a burst of candor to 
his friend ‘Temple, ** Thow galling it is to the friend 
of Paoli to be treated so! Tad vou sucha son as 
myself, Templg, would vou noi fecl a glow cf pa- 
rental joy?" He was almost killed bv the © ma- 
lignaney” of a rival biographer of Johuson, v. ho 
‘spoke of” him ‘fas quite unknown :” and act- 
ually called on him to suggest that im future 
editions of his book he would allude to him, 
not.as Mr. Boswell,” but as ‘*the Boswell.” or 
at least “tthe fanious,” or well-known Mr. 
Boswell.” Of his own biography, which he com- 
pared to the Odyssey, he declared that he ** was 
satistied that it was the most perfect that could be 
conceived, and more of a lite than any work that 
has ever yet appeared.Q Perhaps he was not so 
far wrong in this. - Nor was his belief in the ex- 
cellence of his heart less sturdy. His letters-con- 
stantly abound in allusions to his generosity, can- 


discussed democracy with Lord Grosvenor, who per- 
sonated a Turk, and took care to write a full account 
of the whole affair for the fashionable paper: and 
actually went so far as to. run into debt for powder 
and ball for the struggling Corsicans. lis char- 
acter anil his merits, it is instructive to note, were 
even at this period pretty well understood. ‘The 
peet Gray, writing to Walpole, observes that ‘* Mr. 
Boswell’s book pleased and moved me greatly—that 
part. | mean, which relates to Paoli. Jt proves 
that any fool may write a valuable book by chanee, 
if he will only tell us what he heard and said with 
veracity, 

Laterin life he wrote, * Tam really the great man 
now, Thave had Hume in the forenoon and 
Mr. Johnson in the afternoon of the same day Vitit- 
ing ane, Sir John Pringle, Dr. Franklin, and some 


°, 


says he, writing to an acquaintance to solicit an 
| office for a friend, **vou will most truly oblige a 
| worthy fellow, for such T am.” cei 
But the man’s lewe affairs are the most amusing 
part of his history, Fhe young lady wiih 
| just regard for true piety and thirty thonsand 
| ponds ia her own right” soon disappéars from 

the scene. She gives place to dear intide!,” 
| who is ‘tno longer hound to him who was her 
husband.” Boswell is satistied that she * loves 
him sincerely,” for she ‘tis perfeetly generous, 
and will not hear of any present.” 
davs afierward he is ** uneasy about her.” ** She 
| is ill-bred, quite a rompish girl: she dehases” his 
“+dignity ;” but she “is very handseme and 
lively.” It seems that the husband” to whom 


certainlvhave the ari.” 


| dor, and warmth of feeling. , If vou can aid me,” | 


A couple 
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a house for her. 


fair one 


4 is the inest woman he 


the charmer was ‘no longer bound” had omitted | Trun! 


to provide a lodging for his relict. Boswell took 
Tormenting himself afterward 
about her ‘want of dignity, he went to, her and 
‘“ eonfessed that he was very unhappy, but would 
not tell her why.” She gave up the house. Te 
“went in the afternoon and secured it, again ;” 
on the strength of which the lovers were tolerably 
vomfortable. He **held her dear hand ;_ her eyes 
were full of passion ; he took her in his arms; he 
embraced her with transport.” 

That evening he went out, got abominably 
drunk!. and committed follies which can not be 
described, Next morning, smitten with remorse, 
he hastened to his lady-love, and confessed all, 
bade” him ‘rise, took” him ‘* by the hand, 
said she forgave” him; * gently upbraided” him ; 
*sand bade” him ‘tin time coming never drink on 
any account. Own to me,” the impassioned lover 
adds, **that this was noble 

One month afterward he discovered that his 

bad character.” His ‘*love- 
sick heart recoiled.” He roused all his spirit,” 
and gave her her cong’ in a. letter written in 
cipher. Exulting’in the feat, he declares that 
his ‘life is one ef the most romantic that you or 
I really know of: and he is**a very sen-le, 
cood sort of man.”, 

He now thinks of marrying. He finds a young 
lady **who has an estate. of her own between 
£200 and £300 a vear, just eighteen, a centeel 
person, an agreeable face, of a good family, 
sensivle, cood-tempered, and pious.” THis **freat 
object however, the ancient family of 
Auchinleck.” to who-e doniains the lady's estate 
is contiguous; and he refleots with satisfaction on 
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the fact thet ‘her children would te all Boswells 
and “Pemples.” On seeing her, he djscovers that 
beheld 3” and 
eunmindfal of the injunction of his last flame. he 
quite intoxicated while drinking her 
health.” Resolved to bring the matter tola erisis, 
he proceeds discreetly by sending his) friend 
Temple to visit the lady as an embassador, and 
for his guidance provides hiny with written in- 
structions. ** Salute Miss Blair and her mozher,” 
savs the careful lover. Ask-to walk. Talk of 
my mare, the purse, the chocolate. Sav vou are 
my old and very intimate friend. “Praise me fer 
my good qualities—vou know them; but. talk 
also how odd, how inconsiant, how impetuous, 
how much accustomed to women! of intrigue. 
Ask gravely, Pray don’t vou think there is 
soinething of madness in that family 2°. Talk of 
my yarious travels—German princes—Voltaire, 
and Rousseau. Consider what a romantic eXpe- 
dition vou are on.” 

Meanwhile the ardent lover suffers in health 
from the consequences ef his dissipation. ‘* All 
this evil,” he declares, **is due to my getting 
drunk, because T would drink Miss Blair's health 
in too large a bumper. But general laws secin 
hard in particular cases.” The lady receives the 
embassador graciously, and replics that she °° re- 
solves to be cautious and io study” Boswell’s dis- 
position. * Adorable avoman cries the lover: 
*T can hardly restrain myself from writing to 
her ir transport.” 

This was ii 
allowed her lover to write her three letters. with- 
out answering. DBeswell wrote her a strange 
Sultanish sort of lciter, cold and formal,” and 


allowed three weeks ‘to elapse ;-then raced to his 
charmer’s abode to have an understanding with 
her. He “staid in the heuse.” (He * dressed 
In green and wold, his chaise, in which” he 
alone Tike Grav, and Thomas rode be- 
Side" him a chore t-colorcd suit, with a.silver- 
hat.” But Miss Blair did not-releni. He 


well say more?” Hut she replies cool things.” 
IIe then suddenly ‘discovers that he ‘should 
_ have Leen ruined had” he * made such a woman” 
Ais “wie.” Three people had “agreed in abus- 
ins jilt, Whata risk," he eries, “have 


j writes her another letter—‘: could the proud Bos- 
| 


August. In October the lady: 


iA 


sixteen, ‘formed like a nymph,” with a Dublin 


“sadores her, and, Temple!” he 


bac the lexieographer and Mis, 


| 
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emaciated? and weak.” 
«sand instances of inconsisten¢v in his conduct to 
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* After this,” he adds, he ‘‘ shall be on” 
his * guard against indulging the least fondness 
for a Scotch lass ;” he is ** a soul of a more south- 
ern frame.’”’ He ‘‘inay be fortunate enough to 
find an Englishwoman who wiil be sensible of” 
his ‘merit, and. will study to please” his 
gular humor.” A day or two afterward she 
“comes to town;” he meets her, tells her he 
ventures “to 
scize her hand. She is really the finest woman” 
he *‘ever saw.” 

ile went to the theatre with her; the play 
was Othello. 


‘At the most affecting scenes” he 
pressed his hand upon her waist; she wis in tears. 
Phe jealous Moor described” his ** very soul.” He 
Witicd upon her, and. told her he * was most sin- 
cerely in love with her; he asked if'she had anv 


particular liking for him? 


She replied, No; have no particular likine 
for vou; I dike many people es well as 

BoswELL. Do you indeed? Well, 
obliged to you for telling mein time.” 

Miss like thé Duchess of Gordon 
better than vou.”’ 
Bos wri. Butdo vou like no man better then 
me | 

Miss No.” 

This confession is enough to elate Boswell to the’ 
skies. admires her more than ever. She 
has the justest-ideas.”” He is over head and ears 
in love; ‘tamidst all which” he confesses” that 
he ‘thas heen wild us;ever.” 

A month afterward he goes at itagain, and asks 
her Have no chance 2” 

No,’ savs she. 

Sav'so Upon Vour word of honor.” 

Upon word Ot honor you hay pone w 
ever.” 

Upoa ‘which the luckless lover remarks: to-his 
friemd, think, Temple; enongh. And 
ow that it is.over, can see many faults in her, 


Po you not think she has not feeling cnough, nor | 


insenuous spifit?..... My mindis now enlarged 
can not say how fine a woman T may marry, | 
perhaps one of the noblest of the Kingdom.” 2 
After a lipse of sume weeks he meets her again; 
4ewalks whele hours with her: kneels, Lecomes 
truly amorous; but, alas! when it comes to the 
point, the obdurate charmer repeats that she ‘* dees: 
net like hin enoush to marry him.” 
saw such coldness poor Boswell, in amaze. 
ment. But he was not conqnered. He * wrofe. 
herthe most passionate letters; Lut, luckily for” 
him, affected the same colduess, and not a 
line would she write.” In the midst of his. de- 
spair there came a lciter from ait sweet* Mary 
Anne,” and he suddenly grew ‘as indifferent to 
Miss Blair as if-he had neyer seen her.’ This 
seems to have Leen the list of this dove episode. 
The **sweet Mary Anne” was a young lady of 


education, uncommon sensibility, and a prospect 
of an estate worth £1000 a years and £10,000 in 
ready money, Ife swears upon hit honor that he 
“never was soiuech in love.’ “What a fortu- 
nai¢ fellow am he‘eomplacently erics what 
a varicty of adventures in all ceuntiies! re- 
peated my fervent passion to her, and could swear 
thateher heart best. ... Lam fixed hevond 
possibility of doubt as to her... She is like a 
very pari of my soul,” What a contrast between 
her Véhavier to him, and the ébduracy of Miss 
Blairto ther candid, generous Boswell 

A few weeks cfierward le married Miss Marga- 
a conncetion of Lord Eglintoun. 
slightingly mentioned by Johnson 
doswell doo not 
vo have azrecd wcll tovether, She not un- 
naturally objected to the sovereign control which 


Tei 
lady wz. 


Johnson exercised over Ler huskand, and said that 


she had often seen a tes ded by a man, but this 
Wis the first instance in which she had seen a man 
led by a hear. Before Boswell marricd, he tyicad 
very hard to persuade his great medel to discours:- 
ou the duties of husband. would 
say that a woman must have very strong and sete 
hed principles of rcligion, an@ that she would not 
le the worse for being learncd ; but he left his dis- 
ci} le to find out his own duties. It is to he pike= 
sumed that he was satistied with his own perform: 
ance, for he writes frequently during his marriscce 
thet he is “abundantly sensible of his  happi- 
ness in heing married-to se excellent a women,” 
and that he ** believes” he *amakes her very hap- 

We note, however, that sometime afterward he 
dined With my charming Mrs. Stuari— 
two coursesand a dessert with dumb Waiters. We 
talked with unreserved freedom, as we no- 
thing to fear; we were philesophical upon honor; 
we were plows.” Tt is satisfactory to read a sub- 
serpent scatcnee : Sheis my wife's dearest friend, 
so (You sce how Leautiful our intimeey is.” One 
day the lius!.and ef this Mrs. Stuart joked Boswell 
on his vghness., The latter quickly retorted by 
asking him whether his wife-agreed with hit on 
that poini? 

We likewise note with pain that on a certain 
journey there was ‘ta Miss Silverton in the tly 
With” him, ‘tan amiable creature who had been 
Pranee.” He assures us, however, thet he 


‘can unite little fondnesses with perfeet conjugal © 


love. 


Again, when he had oecasioji to travel from New- 


castle home, with a sprained ankle, tan agreesble 


young widow was kind enough to nurse” his ** lame 


foot ou her knee.” On which this ineffal.lo prig 
remarks," Ain [not fortunate in having something 
about ne which interests people at first sight in 
my favor?" 

When his wife was on her death-hed, pogr 
well was deeply grieved, 
was-shocked to find ‘the valuable 
Ile recollected ‘fa thoue 
her,” and ** frequent scenes of what he must ell 
dissolute conduct.” Whe died, he ‘could 
not bear to think of that sensilde and lively worsen 
Iving cold and Msensible.” He notices, in t!.c 
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~ pear to have been ill digested and violent. 


sent of their assemblies.”’ 
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next sentence, that ‘nineteen carriages followed 
the hearse.” 

Some months afterward, when Boswell was fifty- 
one, his faney was seized for an adventure’ witha 
lidy, ‘ seven-and-twenty, a Ranclagh girl, but of 


excellent principles, so much so that she reads 


prayers to the servants every Sunday evening.” 
Te asks his friend, ‘* Could IT honestly ask her to 
unite her fate with mine ?”’ OAnd again, a few 
months later, he informs Pemple that he ‘* has had 


matrimonial schemes of late—one with a 
Most avreeable woman Pup cortam ag, and with 


a fortune of £10,000." But nething seems to have 
come of them. 
Poor Boswell! In his liter years he was very 
miserable; always in low spirits, and not unfre- 
quently in pecuniary distress. Throughout life 
he had been unable to govern his appetites: we 
constantly find in his letters doleful complaints of 
his having heen ‘intoxicated again, and much 
apashed.” He a great eater, and ma con- 
vivial moment: penned an Ode to Gluttony, of 
which one verse, may impart an idea both of his 
poetic powers and of his prandial propensities: ¢ 
Hail! (cluttony! oh let me eat 
Inmensely at thy awful board, , 
On which to serve'the stomach 
What art and nature can afford. | 
I'll furious cram, devoid of fear, 
Let but the reast and boiled appear; 
Let me but sce a smoking dish, ) 
I care not whether fowl or fish, 
Then rush ye floods of ale adown my throat, 
‘And in my belly make the vietuals float! 
Yet he was a favorite in London society, which he 
considered “heaven upomearth was asked every 
where; and despite his conceit and whimsicalities, 
knew how to make himself generally agreeable. 
There is so much in these letters which tempts 
one fo despise poor Boswell, that it is refreshing 
to find a redeeming trait. Despite his veneration 
for Johnson, whose views on the ** American ques- 
tion” are known, Boswell does not seem to have 
shared the Tory notion that the stamps ought, to 
he forced down the throats of the colonists... ‘Phat 
Lama discourager of much liberty in the people. 
avow,” says he, candidly: ‘Sbut it is not clear 
to me that the people in the colonics are completely 
oursubjects. The measures of administration ap- 
Tecan 
figure Britain and the colonics in a most agree- 
able state. like a father and son who are both sen- 
~i>le and spirited men, who, having a kindness for 
earch other, stuily to promote a common interest.” 
Hume, the histofign, declared at the beginning 
of the contest that England ‘fcould not subdue 
the colonists; and that another gun should not be 
fired but for decency’s sake; to which Boswell 
sensibly replied, that he thought ‘ the lives of 
Mllow-subjects should not be thrown away for de- 
ceney’s sake, and that our right to tax was not at 
all clear.” A few weeks later, he writes: ‘ 1] am 
yrowing nrore andymore an American. the: 
unreasonableness of taxing them without the con- 
And he declares thit 
he ** would not heve been one of those who reiect- 
ed the petitions frém Americ:—no, not for half the 
British Empire.” 
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CHIPS FROM OUR Li 


FACT, SENTEINES TA 


MARY. 


A OF AND CDOFE, 
HISTORY OF A LITTLE 
Cowpren CLARKE, in his’ Riches 
of Chaucer,” preserves an anecdotc of Krars in 
the composition of one of his sonnets. ‘Tt hap- 
pened at the period when KEATS was about pub- 
lishing his first little volume of poems, in the vear 
1817. ° We was then living in the second floor of a 
house iu the Poultry, at the corner of the cour 
leading to the Arias Tavern—that corner 
nearest to Bow Church. had estled upon him 


there, and finding him engarrte 1, took possession of 


a sofa, and eommenvced reading from my then pock- 
et-companion, Flower and the Leaf.’ 
Phe fatigue of a long walk, however, prevailed 
over the fascination of the verses, and I fell asleep. 
awakine, the book was still at my side; but 
the reader may conceive my delicht upon finding 


ethe followme elegant sonnet written in the book, 


at the close of the poenr. During my sleep, Keats 
had vead it for the first time; aud, knowing that 
it would vratifv me, had subjoined a testimony to 
ifs merit that might have delighted Ciuaccer 
himself: 


the beat” 


Sonnet upow read The 
‘This pleasant tale is like little cop-c, 
The honevell lines co freshly interlice 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place: 
* Sothat.he here and there full-hearied stops ; 
Ani oftentimes he fects the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face? 
And by the inciody trace 
Which way the tendetr-lozved linnet hops. 
Oh. what a chain hath white simplicity! 
What mighty power hath this gentle stery! 
I, that forever fecl athiret for glory, 
Could at this momont bee. nient to lie 
Meokby upon th: us those whose s , 
Were heard of none the mournful 


of pligiarisin, implying theft or dis- 


- honesiv in the word, should he advaneed with cau- 


tion. “‘Thew fall upon the best and. worthiest. 
The most high-spirited conduct and the most fer- 
tile mind may be levefed with the basest deception 
wad povert¥-steicken intellect... In all writers of 
Welletried powers, of undoubted originality, the-pre- 
sumption should be when an expression is found 
in their writings taken, without acknowledgement, 
froin another author, that if is an inadvertent, un- 
conscious act of the memory. © Certainly, if any 
ina cam get along without this literary picking 
aud stealing, it is the historian MACAULAY: vet 
we tind him fairly caught in the act of borrewing 
a felicitous and characteristic saving from 
fi the second chapter of MAcAtLAY'’s History of 
Mogland deseribing with his usual vigoranda spite 
fulness of oxpression the unpopularity of the Puri- 
tans, he says of their aversion to bear-baiting : 
“Jt is to be remarked that their antipathy to this 
sport had nothing in common with the feeling which 


has, in our own time, induced the legislature to in- 
terfery for the purpose of protecting beasts against 
the wanton cruelty of men. The Puriten hated 
be ir-hating, not because tt gave pain to th” bear, but 
because gave pleasure to the spectators.” in 
his sixty-second chapter, The Commonwealth,” 
savs, ** bear-baiting was esteemed heathenish 
and unchristian ; the sport of it, not the inhuman. 
ity, eave olfense.” 

MACAULAY is also indebted to Sypnry Sarit 
for a striking illustration. The latter. in his re- 
view of abock by Dr. Parr, objected to the pro- 
lixity, and reminded the author of the abbreviated 
duration of human life since the deluge: ** This 
epoch in the history of man gave birth to the two- 
fold division of the antediluvian and ‘postdiluvian 


style of writing. the latter of which naturally con- 


tracted itself into those inferior limits which were 
better accommocated.to the abridged duration of 
human dite and literary labor. Now, to forget this 
event, touowrite without the fear of the deluge be- 
fore his eves, wud to handle a subject as if mankind 
could lounge over a pamphlet for ten vears, as be- 
fore their submersion, is to be guilty of the most 
grievous error into which a writer ean: pessibly 
fall.” 
ricw, MACATLAY, reviewing Nanrs’ 
Memoirs of Lord Burghley, has: ** book 
night, beiore the deluge, have been considered as 
light recding by Titra and Siarem. But, un- 
happily, the lite of man is now threescore years 
and ten: and we can not but think it somewhat 
unfair in Dr. NAnes to demand from us so large a 
portion of so-short an existence.” 
DAVID HUMES TABLE-TALK, 

In the recently published letters of Boswrrr, 
the biovrapher of Joginson, to the 
JOHNSON TEMPLE, exe are some pleasant notices 
of the conversation of Under date of Bdin- 
burgh, dune 1775, Boswe.u writes to his friends : 
‘Since IT came down, heave seen Davin 
Heafe several times. IT know: you love to hear 
little anecdotes of him, so | shall endeavor to cull 
as many as Pecan. first saw him one forenoon 
that J called on him: die had 
tory [of Great Britain from the Restoration to the 
Accession of the-House of Hanover | before him, and 
he said it was the worst sivle he lid ever read, 
and that written his two vol- 
umes in quarto in six weeks: 
did not like to Continue the History of England 
further down, because we have not vet had access 
to papers suflicient to let us know, with authentic- 
itv, the state of affairs: aiid it- is disagreeable to 
write history which afterward might. be proved 
not to be true. Ile spoke highly of the * Histoire 
Vhilosophique et Politiqua’ and {| wondered to find 
lim excuse very easily the author of that book for 
translating long pussages from English writers 
Without quoting thei, but just ingrafting the pas- 
sages into his text: he said there are about fifteen 
pages translated from his History, but he com- 
plained of one mistake. Ie has mentioned that 
the clerey carried their claim of tithes to so strance 
a excess that they insisted to have a tenth cf the 
gain of courtesans: the Frenchman, mistaking 
courtesans for (courtiers) inshis own lan- 


Iakes the tenth to be of the gams 


qui ales emplois & cour, said Da- 
Vib, very justlyé ‘takes the salt from the observa- 
ation.” “He says RAYNAL can hot have 
written that book himself; the eloquence must 
have Leen he is said to be a dulPimim 
in conversation; that, however, is. not a certain 
rule for judging that a man exp not write well; 
hut he has written iH; his * Histeire du Parlement 
Angleterre? is ‘verv.ill writiem. . . 
supped at Mir. Heatr’spwhere we had the voung Pa- 
Yisian @ traveler reconmmended by Berron), Lonp 


and Dr. Roverrson, an clegant supper, 


thie sorts of ive-ercams. What think vou of the 
Northern Epicurus style? bean no con- 
Versation, Our writers here are really not prompt 
on all ovcadions, as those of London. On Satur- 
day the Parisian and Mr. Hlumr and some gentle- 
men supped with meé—no fruit that uight either. 
Buethe word fruit makes me recollect that [uur 
said speech on Reconéiliation With the 
Colonics, which ft Jent to him, hed a great dedi] of 
flower, a déal of Jeat, and a little fruit. 

hat follows isa choice specimen of Boswens. : 
“Mr. Heme wtd Lorp KaMeES joined in attack- 
ing Dre JouNsoN toanabsurd pitch. Mr. 
said he would give me half a crown for every page 
ef his Dictionary in which he could not tind an 
absurdity, if*L would give him half a crown for 
every page in which he did not find one :-he talked 
so insolently, really, that calmly. dciermined to 
be at him; so I repeated, by way of telling that 
Dir. be touched. the admivable pas- 
sage in vour letter, how the Ministry hed set him 
to write in a way that they *eould not ask even 
their infidel pensioner, to write.” 
honor, J did not give him the least hint frem whom 
had.the letter. When Hume asked if it was 
from an Ameriéan, I said, No, it was from an En- 
glish gentleman. Would a write so? 
suid he. fn shert, Darywas fin ly punish for his 
reel 7, ih, for his fo character. 
ane for his taling so pace Phe last part ef 
the sentence lets out much of the character of 
BOSWELL. JOMUNSON, as the creat magnet, Was 
to be worshiped, and not less the inferior bit of 
iron, JAMES which had rubbed against 
him, and appropriated bis virtues and titles ‘to re- 
spect. was-a shabby, selfish tellow— 
not much admired as a man before, ard likely to 
he siill less so after. the revelations of vhese letters 
to TEMPur. 
A GOOD-NATURED MAN, 
Lapy JIervey, | 

Youth's youngest daughter, sweet Lepoi? 


_of the, poet GAy, writing to. the Rev. 


shortly after the death ef the or 
Baru, characterizes with nairet: that departed no- 
bleman: was a most agreeable companion, 
and a very good-huriored man; but I. that, have 
known him above forty years, knew that he never 


More than twenty vears later, in ‘the same’ 


tev. WILLIAM 


he said he himself - 


thought of any one when he didn't see them, nor 
ever cared a great deal for those he did see.” 
um sorry he is dead ; he was verv acreeable and 
tertaining : and Whenever [was well enough to vo 
down stairs and give him a good dinner, he was al- 
Ways ready to come and give me his good company 
inreturn. I was satistied with that. One must 
take people as they are; perhaps nirdly any one 
is in every respect just what thev should be.” 
OPPOSITES IN LOVE, 

Love,” says Titkopor: Took, made up 
of contraries: a fair woman, they say, best leves 
a dark man; a tall man generally selects a little 
woman for a wife; and the portly dame adimires to 
tuck a pigmy spouse Leneath her sheltering arm; 
the mild and timid girl turns with delight to the 
hold and sparkling lover; the ancient crone sighs 
forthe blooming vouth; and the wisest seck in the 
society of the weakest the pleasing relaxation from 
the austhre duties of the bar, the senate, or the 
4 

DOCTOR PARR AND SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 

Sin JAMES (then Mr.) MackintTosu once din- 
ing ina large party with Dr. Pann, the conversa- 
tion turned uponan Trish Roman Catholic Priest, 
Whe had Leen executed for treason at Maidstone. 
Macnkinrosm, violent in his observations on the 
culprit, drew dewn upon himself the wrath of the 
Doctor said Parr, criminal who 
has been hanged was an Ivishman—he mght hare 
bern a Scotchman; he was a priest—he mrght hive 
ben a lawver: he was consistent—he wight hare 

Park was severeon Scotchmen. JERDAN, in 
his Reminiscences, preserves this specimen of his 
brutality: do notdike Mackinrosu; he is a 
Scotch dog. I hate Scotch dogs: they prowl like 
lurchers, they fawn like spaniels, they thieve like 
erevhounds;: they're sad dogs, amd thev’re mangy 
into the bargain, and they stink like pugs.” 

It ix fortunate for the world that such intellectu- 
al and moral nuisances in society as have 
pessed away. These old terrors of malevolence 
and invective would now make the utterer of 
them simply ridiculous. The crowlers and bull- 
dos of literature belong to a race which we would 
fain hope has passed away forever. 

CHRISTIAN NAMES OF WOMEN, 
(To Edit! 
In Christiau.world Mary the gerland wears! 
sweetens on a Hebrew's ear ; 
Quakers jor pure PriseteLa are more clear; 
And the light Gaul by amorous NINON swears, 
Among the lesser lights how Lrey shines: 
What sir of fragranee Ros throws reund! 
Jlow like a hymn doth sweet Cr mia sound! 
Of and of few lines 
Havecbragg’d in verse. Of coarsest hourchold stuff 
Should ]omely Joan be fashioned. Putean 
You resist, or MARIAN? 
And isnot Crane for love excuse enough 
Yet, by my faith in numbers, I profess. 
‘These all, than Saxon Eprrit, please me less. 
Cnarkes Lap. 


Noutla 


LITERARY. 

Mr. Beit, like his American cousin, has always 
his particular excitement for the time. Just now 
he-is devoted to the pictures of Turner, which are 
on exhibition, and which fill the papers with erit- 
icism and discussion, but mostly with overtlowing 
admiration. Ruskin, who is the apostle of Pre- 
RatfaeHitism, is the great expounder of Turner's 
meaning in those pictures which are obscure, and 
tte defender of his departures from ordinary rules 
of art. ‘Purner himself was eminently a Pre-Raf- 


faclhiie—the head and front of that school in En- 


glend. Lev. Edward Young, M.A., of Cambridge, 


is the chief opponent of Turner dead and Ruskin | 
‘Jiving.. 


We heve said thus much by way of intro- 
decing acapital book by Mr. Young, which he calls 
Pire-RArrarkLirrism, but which might perhaps be 
better denominated Pushin Played. Without 
entering into the merits of the controversy between 
the exact copvists and the Nnaginative imitators, 
where, as usual, truth lies in the middle, we may, 
nevertheless, enjoy keenly the stvle of.excoriation 
which Mr. Young adopts as if he loved it. Jett 
gev, in his best days, was no more dehiate in tlie 
use of his knife, skillful in applying the red-hot 


«pincers, judicious in letting up the thumbh-serew 


at the last moment, than is Mr. Young in this little 
piece of faney-work that he cails Pre-Ratteellitisia, 
on the principle; for when the 
book was written printed, Pre-Ratfaellitism 
was annihilated until some. one shall come to its 
rescue or resurrection, 

In his very introductory chapter, speaking of a 
late exhibition of paintings, he deseends on the 
unlucky school who defend Giotto and Pcrugino, 
and teach that exact imitation of minutiz is the 
ureatest merit of religious paintings: 

It shall be taken for granted that you have cevoutly 
poudered, though you ein never fathom, that miost move- 
tevious of all invsteries, the incarnation of the Eternal 
Word. You have observed that it is essentially a dewile 
Jace: that Word" and Flesh" are alike wrapped up 
in it. You may have noticed that, after the miraculous 
cirenmstances of his birth, for no less than thirty years 
of the mortal life of Jesus of Nazareth, one only incident 
is recorded by the Saered Historian, and that issuing in 
® protest against a sceming momentary forgetfulness of 
his eniphatie parentage; the inspiring Spirit drawing 
ovér a thousand other things, “angel.” might ‘*derire to 
look inte,” Vail impenetrable evcu to the eye of faith. 
You have not failed of further notice: that througho.t 
the netual reeords of his after-lite, there is not one colt- 
tary line but bears had alinest said, sleepless evicene 
of the double’ faét. We comes to John. for baptism ; 
Heaven opens,and a voice declares, This is belore! 
Son’ le is tempted by the evil one; the result is the 
revealment of a ** Second Adam," on whem the tempt- 
crs artifices have, for once, no power. He sits weary 
and asks for water; and opens, ere it is given, the deeper 
well of humanconscience. dle sinks to sleep in the nicht 
of storms 3 
side to rest. Ife sheds natural tears at nature's grave j 
and from out those tears he speaks a word that despoi's 
the grave of its boasted prey. Need we trace the sequel? 
Ife goes himself, with the mysterious lambent flame on 
his torehead, tothe har of judgment; but shame and spit- 
ting can not hide the incommunicable grandeur that is 
his birth-right. Soldiers come to seize him, and fall life- 
less till he bids them rise and do their errand, *They 
niake Pilate write his accusation; and it is like Balaam 
sent to curse, and compelled to bless. Death and Hell are 
in seeming triumph—nature sinks—he cries “J thtrst; 
he can not die, till he have pronounced the everla-ting 
sentence ‘Jt ts finished And when, at length, **de- 


it ix to rise and bid the winds and waters sub- , 


spised, rejected,” the Church denouncing, the State. cur- 
rendering him, hung up a withering outcast between a 
darkened heaven and binspheming carth, he was to bow 


‘the head, and be borne by dninb+tricken, palsiced taith 


to the narrow dwelling-house, the-stonex cried out, the 
sun was troubled, the ground trembled, the craves gaped 
heathenism it-elf found sudden utterance, and spoke, out 
—With more than sybilline, more than prophetie plain- 
ness—** This aan was the Son of God "> 
is nq rhetorical paradox. 
you have pondered it. 
aes thew kt me ask your impression, if, in the time 
and place referred to, you found awother painting—coldy 
hard, dry, repulsive—with a sort of mockery of natural- 
hess— presenting, with affected serupulosity, the minutest 
shop—bench, beards, tools, 


particulars of a nter's 
shavings—the carpenter at his wor k+-and children—tot 
* fed with pulse, 


' Let it be granted that 


like Hananias, Miehael, and Agariah.’ 
yet fairer than those that eat from the king's table“ 
het as if inercasmg wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and wan*—not common children only, but em- 
phatically common—imeergre, hutgry-looking, as though 
they had never seen “the kindly fruits of the earth,” or 
never said a grace hefore they ate them; together with 
such august phenomena as al and perced in playing with 
a ly ad-av, l—a ba-in of water: and the accident * hushed 
up” by alittle woman, moze ill-favored, if possible, than 
ail the rest of the party? And what if, turning for in- 
formation to thy Catalogne, you réad those tender, mourn- 
ful, solemn words, Wownded in the house of my 
Jricids 

Be it remembered, however, that although Mr. 
Ruskin is demolished Letween the covers @f this 
Look, Mr. Ruskin himself survives, to Le—as he 
has long Lecen—the most eccomplished leader and 
exponent of refined taste and high art in England 
—bhbarring always his ultra Pre-Raffaellitism. His 
neics on the Turner Exhibition, now lying on our 
tulle. are exceedingly readable, which is Gertainly 
the highest compliment that can. be paid a pam. 


phie® that is intended as a companion in the pres-- 


ence of the pictures themselves. We have seen, 


somewhere, an excellent anecdote of Ruskin and | 


Turner. The latter had exhibited one of. his sea 
pictyres, whgeh contained his favorite. never-omit- 
rain-storm, whieh 
any one who has seen a sea-piece by “Turner will 
remember. A critic, neticing the painting in the 
daily paper, calledit a muss of soup-suds and lamp- 
black. Not a bad idea, by-the-by, if it were, as 
we suspect, a pieture that we have in mind. 
Ruskin says he heard Turner growling that éven- 
ing: to himself, Soap-suds and Tamyp-black ! soap. 
suds and Jamp-black! I wonder if the fellaw 
ever saw a storm at sea? What else would he 
have Lut soap-suds and lamp-tlaek? That is ex- 
actly what it’s meznt for!" And he was 


Scribner recently published. a or 
Pennie Prayer, for the use of Presbyterian 
churches especially, but well adapted to general 
use. Clergymen of various‘denominations have 
felt the need of some convenient formulas for pub- 
lic worship, funeéral-services, marriages, and other 
oveasions where no resular form “is preseril ed. 


This compilation, from orthodox authorities among 


the Reformers in-Scotland and elsewhere, will prove 
an excellent aid on such occasions, and will enable 
clergymen and laymen to saye themselves embar- 
rassment in instances, which all who have had ex- 
perience in such matters know very well are not 
infrequent. The lack of a wiifurm burial-service, 


to be used judiciously by the clergyman, has been, 


very seriously felt. - It is a mockery of religion to 
bury some men, as is not uncommon, with eule- 
pomp, and repeated assurapcees of ¢lerious 
immortality, whose lives have heen utterly aban- 
dened. It is very desirable that every man should 
have decent. Christian burial, and that over his 
crave there should be said some of.those words of 
faith and promise that lighten the future, if not to 
him who lies dead, to some who stand around. But 
this does not imply-the necéssity of burying the 
prize-tichter as ** ourtheloved brother,” or the dead 
Woman of the town as this our departed sister.” 

In this connection we recall an anecdote, well- 
authenticated, of'an. American clergyman, not en- 
tirely unknown in the literary world, Detter known, 
perhaps, in other departments thau for his suecess in 
thetministry. who was calledjon to bury a man who 
had been & noteriéus infidel, and whe had abused 
himin the streets ina mest manner. He 
declined attending the funeral, vhereupon the son 
of the deceased threatened him with a horse- 
whipping if he did not come and bifry his father. 
‘Under compulsien,”’ he consented, went, and 
found a large attendance, with the usual country 
arrangem< hits—the coffin in the entry, and a stand 
near its head, with the Bible and hs mn-book. The 
clergyman read the strongest psalm of David he 
could find, gave out to be sung one verse of a 
hyin— 

Behold the aged sinner gees, 

Laden with guilt and hcavy woes, 

ltoun to the regions pf the dead, 

With em cvrscs ondiis head- 
improved the occasion briefiv in the same style, 
and left the audience in a state that can be hetter 
imagined than described. Se. 

We have ® number of Seribner’s books on our 


table, which we shall hardly find space to notice 


as they deserve. 


Tuk CyxcLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


by the Bro'hers Duyekinck, enjoys deserved sue- 
cess, and is announced in/a sixth edition. Nu 
persons had better right to edit sucha work tha 
these gentlemen, why are sors of the head of one 
of the earliest and mest respectable cf the Ameri- 
ean publishing houses. and themselves men of tne 
literary alilities. Nor is their work cone cf ordinary 
kind. It is making bricks-—and capital }ricks— 
without straw. Without predecessor. i! labor 
tliat can hardly Le appreciated, to colicet this m- 
mense mass of valuable materid, relating to every 
American author, of great¢r or less distinction, 
from the earliest days to these. There was no one 
to look to asa model, and no one to steal from by 
wav of lightening the labor. The book is an hon- 
est and a noble work, over which we tind ourselves 
almost dailv reading some piquant personal anee- 
dote of an old friend ; wondéring how young our 
lady poets are; refreshing our memories of old and 
almost forgotten beauties of authors, whose names 
we had totally lost; and, in short, studying—what 
can not be studied any where else—the history of 
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American literature, page by pace. 
occasion often to express our indebtedness to these 


volumes. 


i 
Head y's Liki: or WASHINGTON, in his bold, 
readable. dashing style, so familiar to his theu- 
" gands of readers, and so popular, needs only to be 
mentioned; nor have we space to do more with 
Tur THE WoORK-sHOP, by Rev, John 
Mears, designed and well tdapted te bring religion 
to the home and heart of the working-man ; or 
with the Lirner Prince TALLEY RAND, by Charles 
K. Which is a -aluable contribution to 
biographical literature. 

T. B. Peterson sends us two vulumes of rant 
Forrester’s SPORTING SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 
the publication of which has caused a difficulty be- 
tween the publisher and Mr. Herbert, the author. 
Of the merits of this we have no information other 
than the advertisements of the respective parties, 
If, as Mr. Peterson alleges, he has purchased the 
copyrights of the books, he is right, and the author 
has no cause of complaint that his old works are re- 
published in respectable stvle.—The same publish- 
er sends us Love AFTER Marriace, and other 
Stories, by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hent:; and Mason 
Joxus’s Coversmip TRAVELS. 

We have heretofore alluded very bricfly to Ture 
Desert or by Rev. Horatius Bonar, of 
Scotland. It is now published by Carter, and is 
a valuable Wook for its discoveries of Sinaitie in- 
scriptions, as well as for the exceedingly pleasant, 
graphic. and familiar style of its well-known au- 
thor. De. Bonar is an observing traveler, with a 
mind alive tothe beautiful; thoroughly conversant 
with Biblical history; one who, when his tent-is. 
pitched for the evening halt, sits down before it, 
and enjoys with earnestness all the poetry of 


~seenes as well as all the spirit of adventure—in 


Short, one with whom it is as pleasant to travel in 
his book as we have known it, by experience, to 
travel with him over sacred soil. We shall be 
Jong ia forgetting a Sunday morning by the Sea 
of Galilee with Dr. Bonar, when he sat under the 
ruined wall of an ancient Christian church, and, 
takine fur his text a passage from the sermon that 
Christ delivered not very far from that spot, talked 
quictly, gently, and impressively, as he always 
writes, while the old sunshine lay on the holiest of 
waters before us. 
We have another excellent book from the €art- 
ers, Beruany, by the Author of 
** Morning and Night Watches,” and other pop- 
ular books of religions character... The author well 
says that there is no spot where sanctified thought 
so loves to dwell as on the home and village of 
Bethany. It was the place-where the Saviour 
found, fer a brief space, that resting-place for his 
ee which he so often lacked; and no one man or 
voman in Christian lands can hear the name men- 
tioned without remembering instantly that it is the 
spot where, for the consolation of-all mourners, 
Jesus wept.. The touching and hallowed associa- 
tious which all must have with the holy place, are 
most happily and gracefully guided and encour- 
aged in this book. 


APDITIONAL RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW York, 
A. S. Barnes d- Co. ; 

Morals for the’ Yourgyer. Principles Instilling 
Wislom. With engravings, ctc. By Emma-Willard. 1 
vol. i6mo, 5) cents. 

Charles Scribner. 

Scampavias> from Gibel Tarek to Stamboul. By 
Licutenant Wise, U.S.N. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 

_ A New England Ilistorv. frém the Time of the Discov- 
eries of the Northmen, a.v. 926, to 1776.., By Charles D. 
Elliott. 2 vols. Svo, $4. 

R. Carter & Brother. 

Memoirs of Captain Hedley Vicars, 97th Regiment. 
By the Author of **The Victory Won.” 1. ol. 16mo, 
40 cents. 

Life in its Lower, Intermediate, and iligher Forms; 
or, Manifestations of the Divine Wisdom in the Natural 
History of Animals. By Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1. 
Derby & Jackson. i 

The American Gentleman's Guide to Politeness and 
Fashion. By Henry Lunettes. 1 vol. l2Zmo. 

Sea Spray, a Long Island Village. By Martha Wick- 
ham. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

Miller, Orton, & Co. 

Arctic Explorations and Discoveries during the Nine- 
teenth Century; being Detailed Accounts of the sever! 
Expeditions to the North Seas, both English and An. .- 
can, conducted by Ross, Parry, M‘Clure, and others: in- 
cludjng the first Grinnell Expedition, under Lieutenant 
De Haven, and the final effort of Dr. E. K. Kane in 
search of Sir John Franklin. Edited and compiled by 
Samuel Smucker, A.M., 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 
G. P. Putnam & Co. - 1 

Mind and Matter; or, a Series of toil- 
lustrate the Mutual Relations of 1 al Organiza. 
tion and the Mental Faculties. By sir Benjamin Brédie, 
-Bart., D.CiL. With Additional Notes by the American 
Editor, 1 vol. 12mo, 75 cents. 

The Bay Path: a Tale of New England Colonial Life. 
By J. G. Holland, A.M., M.D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

ON Monday, 16th; Senators Gwin, of California, and 
Hamlin, of Maine, presented their credentials to the Sen- 
ate. <A bill was introduced to pay $227,000 to Massachnu- 
setts for disbursements during the war of 1S12. In the 
House, fiftysxriver and harbor improvement bills from the 
Senate were reported, and referred. td Committee of the 

‘Whole. A- South Carolina claim for compensation for 
services during the war of 1812 was debated: so was the 
Tarifi Bill. In Executive Session, the Senate is under- 
stood to have postponed further consideration of the 
Clarendon-Dallas treaty till after 5th March. and to have 
ratived the extradition treaty with Beleium.—On Tvres- 
day, the S¢nate passed the bill increasing the pay of offi- 
cers of the army; it now only requires the Presideyt's 
fignauture to become a law. Its erect mey be inferred 
frora the following table: 
Salary. Increase. 
Lientenapt-General 


Licutenaat-¢ ‘ofonel oer ee 60 
6c... 2200| 550 
Captains. .... 1800 400 


_ A bill was introduced into the Senate to amend the Act 
salety tu travelers by steamboat and railroad. 
Phe House passed the hill repealing all the laws of Kaa- 
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sas, and providing for a new ele¢tion. After much de-. 
bate, and several motions to kill, the Submarine Tele- 
graph Bill was recommitted for amendment to the ¢ om- 
inittee on Ways and Means.—On the following day, Wed- 
nesday, it was reported back, with amendments, and 
passed by 112toSl. A Tariff Bill was reported from the 


_ Committee on Ways’and Means. In the Senate, same 
day, the bills dividing Texas and Missouri each into two 


judicial districts were passed. Senator Gwin gave no- 
tice of Pacific Railread bills;—On Thursday, the Senate 
ordered the bill repealing the acts of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture to be laid on the table; and discussed, without acting 
upon, the amended Submarine Telegraph Bill. The House 
was occupied with the Report of the Investigating Coim-_ 
mittee; all the documents were crdered to be printed. 
—On Friday, Senator Gwin introduced to the Senate a 
Pacific Railread Bill. <A bill was introduced regulating 
the time and manner of electing United States Senators. 
In the House, leave was given to any member accused by 
the Investigating Committee to print his answer with the ' 
report. A Taritf Bill, submitted by Mr. Campbell, of 
Ohio, was passed by 110 against $4.—On Saturday, the Sen- 
ate passed the bill granting a State beige to Min- 
nesota, and the bill establishing a juicial district in the 
Gadsden purchase. ‘Tlie House was occupied with the 


- ease of the impeachment of Judge Watrous. 


THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 
This body has reported, and recommends the expulsion 
from the House of four members of Congress— Messrs. 
(cilbert, Edwards, Welch, and Matteson, and one news- 
paper reporter, Mr. Simoaton of the Daily Times. The 
report caused the utmost sensation in the Ilouse and 
without. It was,aecepted by a vote of 165 to 5, and fur- 
ther discussion postponed till Wednesday. We have com- - 
mented upon it at length clsewhere. 
WASIINGTON GOSSIP. 

The great question is, Who are to compose the Cabinet 
of Mr. Buchanan?’ The newspapers have fresh revela- 
tions oh the subject every day, and the consumption of 
statesmen in this amateur cabinet-making is prodigious, 
Not even the must robust politician can last more than 
three days. When we last went to press, the star of, 
Howell Cobb was in the asectidant. It seems that the 
Southern fire-caters, who ohject to Mr. Cobb as a conserv- 
ative man, trotted out Mr. Walker to frighten Mr. Du-, 
chanan, and got some newspajyer writers to say that 
Walker would be,Secretary of State. The result of this 
is variously explained. On one side, we hear 
that Mr. Cobb being unwilling to serve under any chict 
of his own age and standing in the party, Mr. Buchanan 
yas forced at the last moment to send for poor old Mr. 
Casyand offer him the premiership, with the understand- 


Bing that he was to resign it as soon as the forms of the 


inauguration were over and the Southern men in a calm 
frame of mind. But other newsmongers are hore chary 
of imputing acts tothe President. We hear of every thing 
that is said to him; but we don't hear much of what he 
‘says fo other people. On the whole, though the majority 
of the press, at the time of closing this record, inclines 
to the belief that Cass will be the man, we see no reason 
why the President's choice should not ultimately fall upon 
Mr. IHewell Cobb. 


chosen is, that he walks instead of riding from his hvtcl 
to the capitol. 

Another reason is, that one night last weck, at a ball, 
he was civil to several pretty girls. 

Anda third reason is, that in the afternoon of Saturday, 
on receipt of a telegraph from Wheatland, Mr. Marcy was 
seen to laugh distinctly. ‘ 

These reasons are understood to settle the case. 

Mr. J. Glancy Jones will not fo into the cabinct. 
There's no use trying to foree him—he won't. He has 
nade his mind up, so the country must get along asit can. 

For the amusement of our readers we place on record 
a few cabinet programmes: 

"or Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Howell Cobb, 
** Daniel Dickinson, 
Robert J. Walker. 
For Secretary of War. 
Hon. John B. Floyd, 
** Francis W. Pickens. 
_ For Secretary of the Navy. 
HIon, A. V. Brown, 
‘* Nathan Clifford, 
John B. Floyd. 
For Attorney General. 
Ilion. Isaac Toucey, 
Judah Benjamin. 

t\s for the poor Clarendon-Dallas Treaty, that improper 
little bird which always will tell secrets declares that Mr. 
Seward tried hard to save it, but that by a vote of 25 to 
20 further consideration of its merits was postponed to 
the Sth of March, out of delicacy to the new adiministra- 
tion. But the new administration is not likely to help it 
any »aore than*the present one; and now the only chance 
(whether the Senate have reconsidered its vote, as is pre- 
tended, or not) for its resurrection is through the aid of 
new tonies to be applied by Lord Napier. 

The Senate, by the. way, are Bumivoned to mect for 
dispatch of business on the 4th of March. Mr. Bu- 
chanan is expected in Washington by the 2uth. 

‘STATE LEGISLATURES. 

The Legislature of New York is making ready to tax 
us all again forthe canals. The Attorney General has 
deeided that it is unconstitutional to disfranchise us by 
uppointing commissioners from Albany to rule the city. 
A return of the number of pardons issued by lute Gover-. 
nors of the State foots up asfollows: 

By Governor . 
By Governor Seymour 
Grovermor Clare... 4... O50 
Restoration to citizenship... /............° 4 


Total cases of execittive @lemency.. 220% 

The Legislature of Michigan fdive adjourned, having 
passed a Banking Law, disposed of the lands granted to 
the State for railroad purposes, aud performed much 
other businesss 

MR. PFABOLY'S MUNIFICENT TONATION. 

Mr. Peabody, the London banker, who is shortly to re# 
turn to England, has given the princely sum of $300, 0067 
to found an Institute of Education in Baltimore, and will 
he increased) by him, as occasion may require, to half a 
anillion, Two years ago he first suggested to Reverdy 
Johnson, William E. Mayhew, and John P. Kennedy, the 
project of giving a donation of $100,000 er $150,000 for 
popular education in Baltimore, and inquiredinto what 
mode it could be most advantageously expended. No 
definite plan having at that time been adopted by those 
gentlemen, he took the opportunity of séttling the de- 
tails during his visit in the country. The wisdom of 
Mr. Peabody's course in not leaving the distribution of 
his charity to his survivors, is apparent from the litica- 
tion and controversy which have #> often frustrated the 
purposes of benevolent testator: in this eountry as well 

_as abroad. There is also x peculiar fitness in thie selee- 
tion of Baltimore as the beneticiary of Nis liberality—a 
city, where, in 1519, he began his business life, and where, 
durtny his fifteen years’ residence, he Inid the founda- 
tion of his fortune. : 

A NEW VOLCANO IN VINGINIA, 

A nh gears just burst forth in Virginia at a point 
on the mounfain dircetly between the heads of the dry 
fork of Cheat and the south branch cf the Potomac rivy- 
ers, at a place Known by the naime.of the Sink-,”" ro 
‘alled from the depressed condition of the moutitain at 
that point, These ** Sinks" are funnel-shaped, and each 
one embraces as much as anacre of ground. On the first 
day of January the reporte caused by the bursting forth 
of the subterranean fire were heard for a distance of twen- 
ty or thirty miles. Vast columns of flame and smoke is- ‘ 
sucd from the orifices, and red-hot stones were thrown 
up in the air several hundred feet above the mouth of: 
he crater. The people inv the vicinity are becoming 
alarmed at the pertinacity: with which the flames are 
kept up and the red-hot musses of rocks thrownout. A 
heavy, rumbling noise, like distant thunder? is continu- 


ally reverberating through the deep cavern of the mount- 


‘ain, which at times scems to treuYble from summit to 


base. 


One reason why it is believed that Mr. Cass has been 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. ¢ 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
PARLIAMENT was opened by thé Lord Chancellor, who 


read the Queen's speech. There is nothing init. From 


the debate which ensued, it is evident that the English 
are hardly prepared for the rejection of the Dallas 
Treaty. | 

Lord Napier had not left. : 

COST OF GOING TO LAW IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL COU_Ts. 
. The agitation against these monstrous courts still con- 
tinues. One of the first lawyers in England, Sir Fitz- 
roy Kelly, thus speaks of their abuses in a late famous 
case: 

‘** The late case of Dyce Sombre was a simple and er- 
dinary case of a will set up by the executors and legatees, 
and opposed on the ground of unsoundness of mind in 
the testator by the widew and the next of kin;: the suit 


was made to last for five years. The pleadings and evi- 


dence were allin writing, and filled two of the large-t-sized 
folio volumes, containing together 1000 pages, and the ex- 
pense of printing which alone was over £2000. The costs 
altogether were upward of £36,000, This may seem an 
extreme case, but it differs only fiom the most ordinary 
cases in the. amount of the prope:ty at stake. If the e.- 
tate of the deceased had been no more than £1000, the 
pleadings, the evidence, and the costs, must have been 
the same, unless, as would probably have occurred, the 
immensity of the expense had driven the parties toa com- 
promise, If the bill which I propose to lay before Par- 
liament at an early day had become law when this suit 
was commenced, it would have been decided, including 
the time occupied by the commission to India, in one 
year, and without that commission, in six months, The 
pleadings would have occupied two pagcs instead of G00, 
The evidence would not have been reduc¢d to writing at 
all, and would have been given vivd voce in open court, 
upon the examinations and cross-examinations of the 
counsel of the respective parties, and in, the sight and 
hearing of the judges or jurymen whowere to pronounce 
judeiment upon it in the cause; and the costs, instead of 
£06,(0), would nothave amounted to the edd £6°C0, 
A PRETTY HARD 
Anofher illustration ef the errors. of laws, even in free 
countries, appears Pa the English papers. In the year 
Iso3 Mr. T ,& Young man of pood connections and 
vnimypcached charactcr, employed in a Manchester house 
in the City, lett Loudon for Manchester. On arriving-at 
—— station he changed lis mind, and determined not to 
procced to Manchester that night. On leaving the sta- 
tion for the hotel, he was stopped by a policerman, who 
xeensed him of stealing the carpet-bag he had with him. 
Unfortunately, it turned out that the carpet-bag did, in 
‘fact, belong to some one else, and had been taken by mis- 
take. ‘The police did not belicve Mr. T."s excuses; and, 
on searching him, they found his ticket for Manchester 
—a fact which strengthened the suspicions against hin. 
Ile was accused of being a swell mobsmman. He asked 
for his own carpet-bag; but the officers ridiculed tie 
idea of his possessing any such article, and he was taken 
off to the station, imploring, but in vain, to be allowed 
to write to his wife. Inthe interval between his exam- 
ination and his trial he attempted to escape, but was 
frustrated; and this, of course, strengthened the case 
against him. Ie was not permitted to communicate with 
his friends; and it was only after eight days from his ap- 
prehension—and then not without inquiry—that his wife 
discovered the cause of her husband's absence,» She then 
went tothe prison where he was confined, and alsv sought 
to induce the committing magistrate to.acce;t bail; but 
he. refused. At the trial it was arranged that various 
gentlemen of high standing should appear, and speak to 
the character of the accused; but, unfertunately, the 
case came on a day sooner than was expected, the wit- 
nesses for the defense were not present, the unhappy man 
was found guilty, and the judge sentenced him to some 
years’ imprisonment. The poor wife all this time was 
confined with her sixth child; and anxiety brought on, 
fever and insensibility. Her infant died, and two of her 
eldest children were carried off by scarlet fever within a 
few days. Some three months afterward the wife ie- 
ceived information that her husband was dying in jail. 
She went there; but the husband knew her not, and she 
could scarcely recognize him. He was prematurely old, 
gray-haired, paralyzed, and idiotic, though otdy thirty- 
tive years of age. After some legal formalities he was 
removed to a private asylum near, London, but very 
shortly died. The wife and family had been. disowned 
by the husband's relations; and now, having parted 
with all her furniture and personal ornaments, the poor 


ing through the greater part of the day for but scanty 
wages. 
ROYAL PATRONAGE OF THE DRAMA. 

A few days ago, Mr. James Rogers, the well-known co- 
median at the Olympic Theatre, waited on Mr. Elliott, at 
the Lambeth Folice Court, and handed to his Worship the 
sum of 13s. 47., with the following note: “ Sir,—Allow 
ine to present to the poor-box the inclozed 18s, 4d., being 
the amount I received for performing at Windsor Castle, 
on Wednesday evening last. lam, cte., Jamis 
It appears that the remuneration of such members of the 
Olyinpiec Company as performed before the Queen and 
Court on Wednesday,ewas calculated at an ordinary 
night's pay. 

FRANCE. 
TNE EXECUTION OF VERGER. 
. As we feared, this wretched madman has been executed. 
The horrible scene took place on the SOth ult. 
HOW HE RECKIVED "TUE NEWS. 

The order of the Court for carrying out its sentenee 
was received at the prison of La Roquette at midnight. 
The bearer was the exccutioner himself. At 2 o'clock 
_in the morning the seatfold was already erected in front 
of the prisom _ In spite of the silence which had been 
observed as to the day of the execution, and the early 
hour at which the preparations were made, an immen:e 
crowd assembled on the spot, and so early as 3 o'clock a 
considerable number of carriages were arriving. Before 


~ Fo’clock thed lace de la Roquette and the streets adjoining 


were cneumbered. The whole of the day previous Verger 
passed in a state of feverish restlessness; his agitation in- 
creased as the day, wore on. Ile frequently asked ques- 
tiohs about what was going on in the Court of Cassation, 
_and manifested intense anxiety as to the result of his 
appeal. As night came en he. began to entertain 
hopes of its success, from the fact of his having re- 
ceived no news of the proceedings; about 10 o'clock 
he asked those who watehed with him in his cell 
how many days were usually accorded to convicts, 
after the-rejection of their appeal in Cassation. This 
question he repeated as the hour waxed later. Of the 
Court he at last began to entertain misgivings; but he 
still clung tenaciously to the hope that his safety would 
come from the Emperor, and that the capital sentence 
would be commuted to perpetual banishment. . He threw 
himself on his pallet, but for'some time he found little 
repose. Ifis agitation was extreme, and his slumbers 
were feverish, till 2 o'clock, when, nature being exhaust- 
ed, he fell into a profound sleep, which was not. broken 
by the noise made by the workmen preparing the seaf- 
fold, It lasted till 7} o'clock, when the Director of the 
Prison, the Inspector-General, the Chief of Poliee, and 
the Chaplain (Abbé Hugon) came to awaken hiin, and 
announce the terrible news that his last hour was ap- 
proaching, and that he must prepare for death. It was 
the chaplain who undertook the oftice of informing him 
that his appeal had been rejected, that His petition to the 
‘Emperor was cqually unsuccessful, that no further hope 
Yemained, and that all that was now left him was to pre- 
pare for death. The wretched man raised himself on his 


pallet; he held his head down for some instants, and 
turned it about bewildered, as if he had awoke from 
some terrible dream. When he became conscious of 
What was passing, and when the dismal words that bope 
was ho more were fully comprehended by him, he cried: 
** Impossible, impossible!" The chaplain repeated that, 
unfortunately, it was too true, and that all was over. 
At once he became excited, and his excitement rose to 
fury. ‘IT will not die!" he shouted. “It is impossible 
that my appeal and my pardon are both refused—impos- 
sible, I cling to life; my life is my own, and you have no 


right to take it from me." The chaplain endeavored to 


a 


mother earns a meagre living as a blond-runner, work- © 


calm and console him, but in vain. He refused to listen to 
his prayers ; he broké out in vielence, and reviled the pricst 
with language similar to that which he used before the 
Court of Assize. The director of the prison at length in- 
terfered. Verger cried, ** Give me but an hour—an 
—but one hour—no more. must writ? mist 
an express to the Emperor’ The director told Lin it 
was impossible, ‘Impossible! no, I will not die! Twill 
not—I will defend mysclf to the last! You may murder 
me in this cell, but from it Po will mot stir’ At ilhnese 
words he threw himsclf again on his bed, clung te it with 
‘head, hands, and feet, and resisted all attempts te Lift him, 
The jailors had to be called injsand they were ol Tred to 
+? on his clothes by main force. During the operation 
‘erger made the greatest resistance, but finding’ all his 
efforts vain, he all ofa sudden relaxed and feli into a state 
of prostration. | 
THE EXECUT:ON, 
At a quarter to eight tle execuiioner cutered the cell 
to put on him the dress of the seatfold. Verger ufider- 
went this last operation without making a movement. 
or uttering a word: he onty shrank a Littl when the 
cold steel of the scissors that cut the hair from the buck 
of the head touched his neck. The chaglain again ap- 
proached him, and with tears in his eyes and tremnlous 


at first listened to the priest in silence, and then rctired 
with him to a corner of the cell. He knelt, joined. in 
prayer, and probably confessed, for the chaplain’ pro- 
nounced the absolution, Eight o'clock sounded, vend 
at the last stroke he issued from the cell, and*procecded 
to the scaffold. Wie appeared calmer, and almost ic: 
signed to his fate: nevertheless, when bidding farewell 
to the director of the prison and his assistants. he 
ence more implored for an hour ‘*.to write fo the Pin- 
peror.”” Ata few minutes after cight he issued from the 
prizon-gate, when at once the seaffold in all its hidceus 
reality met his eve. During the short passage he wes 
supported by the chaplain on one side, and on the other 
by the director of the prison and the execttioner. Ashe 
moved he was heard to utter the words, Amende hows - 
able—Jamais? plus tard”. We mounted the steps of the 
platform slowly, and on reaching it he appearcd cs it he 
wished to speak, but any words he uttered were ct 
heard distinctly. It was thought they were. *Vire Jesia 
—Saure la France; seuve We was ecain 


ground, and once uttered some words—it is hoped ie- 
pentance for his crime, and prayer to Heaven fer pardaun, 
Ile slowly rose, cast a glaned in the distance, tock the 
erucifix in his hands and kissed the image of the Saviour; 
gazed for an instant on the -eold and clear sky above, 
fluig himself into the arms of the Abbo Hugon, and ther 
surrendered himself tothe exeeutioncr. Tle was 
to the plank, and’his neck placed under the instrument 
of death. At the given signal it fell, flashing im the cold 
light of the morning, and all was over. 
EMPiROR TO UP BERANGER. 
M. Petrrotin, Beranger’s publisher, a letter 


Empress, feeling uneasy about the health and the cir- 
cumstanecs of Beranger, proposed to me, through & per- 
son in her confidence, her own secretary, undcr a promise 
of the strictest secrecy, that she should pay to my credit 
an annual stin the amount of which was to be fixed by 
me, and which I myself was te give, im my own nanie, to 
Beranger., The proposal wasjindeed a royal one; and 
worthy of a nob'c heart; but I for my part had no right 
to accept it. It was only Beranger who could have a 
right to do so, and when I had obtained }-ermission to in- 
form him of the proposal which had been made, he en- 
tirely approved of my conduct, saying that he should not 
have understood my conduct if I had acted otherwise. 
Ile did thore than thie; he wrote mea letter in which he 
expressed, in excelleut ternis, the gratitude which at the 
bottom of-his heart he felt for the kindness that had been 
shown him; and he added, that he had never becn richer 
than he was at that moment—that he had never nueded 
a larger income, and that his gratitude was the more 
sincere, since he did not aecept the benetits vith the 
offer of which he hat been honored. This is all that has 
taken place upon the subject." 
‘A CULEN TAKEN TO THE POLICE STATION, 

As the Eniperor, at half-past two, on Satuwday after- 
noon, the olst ult.. was leaving the reserved parterre of 
the garden of the Tuileries, to walk on the terrace by the 
side of the river, an elegantly dressed lady, leading a 
little girl about six years of age by the hand, advanced 
as if to speak to his Majesty; but some of the keepers of 
the gardens hostened to prevent her. ‘Dare you touch 
me?" she said, haughtily. “IT am the Queen of Poland, 
and [ have the right to speak to the Emperor, whose 
equallam! I order you to inform his Majesty that I 
am here!’ There was so much dignity in the lady*s 
manner that the keepers hesitated whether they on; iit 
not to allow her to.go to the Emperor; but some police 
officers who came‘up carried her off to the Prefecture of 
Police. There she was interrogated, and she again said 
she was the Queen of Poland, and desired to see the Em- 
peror, in order to request his assistance in obtaining the 
throne of which she had been unjustly deprived. In- 
quiries having beeh \made respecting her, it turned out 
that she is the wife of a gentleman who occupies a high 
position in the financial world, and that for some time 
past she had given signs of mental derangement, but that 
her husband and family were in hopes that she would re- 
cover without being sent to‘an as¥lum. After a medical 
- examination she was conveyed to a maison de santé. 

THE FRENCH EMBASSALOR AT TLHERAN. 

M. Gobineau, the French Charaé d' Affaires to Persia, 
has heen received in the most magnificent manner by the 
Shah. The master of ceremonies went to mect him at 
his hotel, followed by a brilliant cortége, and conducted 
him to his hotel, where he took the usual collation in 
presence of a number of high functionaries.. He was 
then introduced to the Shah, who sat on his throng in the 
palace garden. Nothing like the Shah's condescension 


insisted on his being seated during the interview, while 

the Princes and Ministers remained standing ;:and ‘dis- 

played the utmost kindness and condescension through- 
out. 
THE REIGNING'COURT BELLES. 

A gentleman who had the good fortune ‘to be invited 

to the last ball at the Tuilerics, thus describes the two 


press and Countess Serrano, danced vis-d-vis. and it was 
thus easy to compare them. The Countess Serrano has 
the advantage of the Empress in years, and while she 
can boast of a face superior in beagty to that of the Em- 
press while at repose, it lacks the beauty of expression and 
the childlike goodness w hich characterizes the Empress's 


of age, is much shorter thanthe Empress, has dark hair, 
and a face bearing the most exquisite lines that.an artist 
ever admired. But-she seems without vivacity and old 
at her age. The Empress, on the contrary, looks young, 
and there is life, and buoyancy, and gracefulness in all 
her,moyvements. She wears a constant émiie, and it is 
not difficult to discern that restraint sits heavily on her 
shoulders, and that she would only be too glad to enjoy 
a little of the liberty of those who come to pay her court. 


with three flounces in point @iAtencon lace, of a new, 
heavy pattern, made expressly ata cost of five hundred 
francs the vard. At the top of the lace which encircled 
the body of thé dress were two rows of diamonds. The 
neck bore no ornament. The head-dress was a crowh 


curls that were sv disposed as to stand straight back 
from the top'of the head--a new and singular coifure."' 
THE LIONS OF THE BALL. 

The same writer, who seenis to have had his eves about 
him, thus describes some of the notabilities: ** In the 
Salon Blane you see, seated around ten or fifteen tables, 
a company of elaborately-decorated old men playing 
lansquenet and écarté. At one table you see the Marshal 
Vaillant, Minister of War, who, they say, always gets 
up frdm the table a large winner, Ai another table you 
sec the round white head of the Marqnis Io Tlautpaul, 
Grand Referendaire of the Senate, who will remind you 
at once of the deceased John: M, Clayton. ,. He, too, ale. 
ways rises from the table with his right vest pocket 
stuited with Napoleons. Further down you see Baron 
Rothschild in a red coat and rich epaulets, a uniform which 


voice once more exhorted him to think of his soul. He. 


exhorted .by the attendant priests. Tle knelt on 


containing the following: ‘Last year her Majesty the | 


to this French envoy hasever been witnessed before. Ho: 


reigning belles: ** The two beauties of the Court, the Em.- ° 


face. - The Countess Serrano is about twenty-four years . 


Her Majesty wore on this occasion a dress of rose satin. 


in pearls and diamonds. The hair was dressed in short : 
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' ence—but they danced it wrong. 
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causes people who do not know: him to mistake him for 
an English officer. But it is the uniform of an Austrian 
Consul-General, an office which*he holds for France. 


He is surrounded by a group of ladies, and never conde- . 


scends to play cards. His game is with Kings afid States. 
The ex-King Jerome is not present; his son, Prince Na- 
poleon, looks tame and quiet—since he has become an an- 
tiquary and a man of «cience—and does not dance. He 
seems occupicd in making love to some ladies of the 
Ministerial side, in the background. General Count 
Regnault St. Jean d’Angely, Commander-in-chief of the 
Imperial Guard, may be seen standing ucar the chairs of 
state occupied by the Court, and on his arm leans an 
aged, white-haired lady. It is his mother, the Countess, 
now seventy-two years of age. Leaning up against. the 
door leading into the Salle de la Paix you see a tolerably 
tall, straight man, with long, black hair, no beard, anda 


lively, animated face, who is always showing his fine 


large teeth; and whose breast is covered from side to 

side with foreign decorations. This is Phihip Ricord, the 

great doctor, and you would suppose from the manner in 

which he stands there salutims every one that passes, 

that the whole assembly are, or have been, his watlenia” 
THE NEW FASHIONABLE DANCE. 

An English dance called’ the Lancers is now all the 
rage at Paris. At the late ball atthe Tuileries both the 
orchestras played it three times, and it was amusing to 
watch the progress of the complicated dance. ‘The En- 
glish went through it. with the stiffness and regularity of 
clock-work; the French danced it with great vivacity— 
one would say too much vivacjty for the Imperial pres- 
The Empress was enor- 
mously amused with these figures, and repeated frequent- 
ly to the Emperor and those around her, ** est jolie, 
niais je n'y comprends rien du tout? A French party 
led by the young Prince Murat went through this new 
dance to perfection, while another French party at their 
side were at fault at each step, and her Majesty did not 
cease for a‘ moment to ridicule playfully their awkward- 
ness, 

MADAME WALEWSKI'S BALL. 

The ball at the Forecizn! office, on the 26th, was, of 
course, crowded. Madame “le Walewski did the honors 
with inimitable grace, ‘The lion of the evening was the 
Persian Ferouk .Khan, whose magnificent costume and 
manly person were objects of great admiration. lis at- 
tach¢s were’ voted charming by the ladies. ‘They speak 
French as well as if they had been born in Touraine, and 
are perfect gentlemen in every respect. .While the ball 
Was at its height a message from the Rue st. Floreutin 
threw a shade over some of the elder faces—the Princess 
of Lieven had just expired. 

_ DEATH OF PRINCESS LIEVEN. 

Every one in Paris is talking of the death of-this fa- 
mous lady. Two days previous to her demise, a Russian 
of very high-ranikk, passing through Paris, left his name 
at the Prineess'’sidoor, He has been embassador in two 
first-rate capitals, and now. occupies one of the highest 
places at court. A féw hours after, he was sent for to the 
Hotel Falleyrand, and after talking with the Princess, 
only took leave of her under condition of coming to her 
again at the moment she might send for him. <A few 
hours before her death he was sent for;. and, obeying the 
summons instantly, was ushered into the bedchamber 


where lay what s00n proved to be a dying woman, but ~ 


who even then exhibited strony signs of vitality. There. 
were then but three persons present, of whom M. Guizot 
was one, ‘**My dear " said the Princess, with a 
smile, and pointing to her bedcover, **when you see the 
Empress (of Russia), tell her the shawl she gave me 
wrapped me up<still.” After some conversation, the 
Pringess expressed a wish to be left alone, haviug just 
before a<ked for her fan and fanned herself. The gentle- 
men alluded to retired, and the Princess told one of her 
women to raise her in her bed. This was done; she fell 
forward ; and before another sign could be given, breathed 
her last. When the persons in the adjoining room were 
recalled, the Princess Lieven was dead. 
THE COUNTES3 DE MORNY. 

Our readers will remember that we lately mentioned 
Count de Morny’s marriage to the Princess Troubetzkoi. 
The following romantic history of the Prinecss has just 
appeared in print: Nineteen years ago, a Miss Moussine 
Pouschkine, belonging to one of the oldest Russian fam- 
ilies, young and beautiful, was maid-of-honor to the km- 
press Alexandria, wife of the deceased Nicholas. She 
lived at the Winter Palace, the Imperial residence. Gay- 
ety at that time wasallthe rage. ~ A flirtation commenced 
between the fair maid-of-honor and Prince Sergius Trou- 
betzkoi, a young and fast officer of the Guards, and 
who-e parents were among the most select habitués of the 
Imperial mansion. ‘The Prince had no idea of marriage ; 


the lady strayed from the paths of virtue; the affair be- . 


came known; the Empress brought it to the notice «f 
the Emperor, and the seducer was ordered to marry his 
victim within twenty-four hours. This was, of course, 
done; but Prince Sergius, on the very day of his mar- 
riage, resigned his commission, and abandoned his wife. 

A few months afterward a young Princess was born. 
The abandoned mother mourned for a while her faithless 
spouse, but, finally, having taken a gayer view of life, 
she was again accused by the otherwise not too rigid 
opinion of the world at St. Petersburg, of various liatsons 
with the gallants of the day, and among others, with the 
veteran Ribeaupierre. She at length left St. Petersburg 
on a traveling tour, staid some time in Geneva, and set- 
tled at last in Paris, where she *‘did the honors” of the 
bachelor establishment of M. de Kisseleff, Russian Min- 
ister, of Eastern war celebrity, and now Minister at Rome. 
Scandal assures us that the lady’s intimacy with De his- 
seletf was nota fruitless one. 

After this event, the mother withdrew her daughter 
from Geneva, and both returned to St. Petersburg, where 
the young Princess was to finish her education in a mon- 
astery—an aristocratic educational establishment, under 
the direct superintendence of the Empress. 

The Princess Sophie, at the completion of her educa- 
tion in the monastery, was created maid-of-honor—it be- 
ing customary to bestow this distinction yearly on two 
or three pupils who passed the best. public examination 
in the presenee of the Empress and the Court. Care, of 
course, is taken that the lot shall fall on the handsomest 
and best born. ; 

Such is the romantic story of the present Countess de 
Morny. She, like her husband, is an enfant de l'amour. 

AN EX-DFEPUTE TURNED MONK. 

Those who remember Paris under Louis Philippe can 
not have forgotten the Speaker of the Chamber of Dep- 
tties, M. Sauzet, of Lyons, who was equally remarkable 


‘for the elevarness of his head and the dirtiness of his 


hands. In 1848, M. Sanzet, whose vocation was evident- 
ly gone, went to Rome, and acquired *‘ sentiments of true 
piety.’ He has now resolved to become a Franciscan 
monk, and to end his days in a monastery. ‘ 

' A CONVERSION IN FRANCE. 

At the close of a recent sermon by the eloquent monk, 
Lacordaire, a Protestant lady declared that she desined 
to be admitted into the Catholie fold. The announce- 
ment was made to the preacher, who was somewhat taken 
aback at first, as his sermon had been a purely political. 
discourse. But he soon recovered himself, and desired 
the fair convert to approach, obserying to his brethren 
of the clergy, * Ah! my brethren, the Lord's ways are 
very mysterious: He showeth grace where He will.”’ 

RULING PASSION PRETTY- STTONG. 

The Russian embassador, M. de Kourakin, visiting the 
prison of St. Lazare, had his snuff-box in his hand at the 
moment that ‘he entered that portion of the prison in 
which women were confined for theft. One of the women, 
secing it, fell into fits. After she had been brought 
round, ghe was: questioned: as to what had such an ejicct 
upon her, “It is so frightful,” she said, ‘* to see a gold 
snutt-box, and not to be able to take it." The Prince said, 
smiling, ‘*It-is impossible to alter the vecation of some 
people; this one has the further fault of an exceeding 
sincerity."’ 

HIGH PRINCIPLE AMONG FRENCH SAVANS. 

It appears that the chair of M.. Barthelemy, St. Hil- 
aire at th: College de France (Greek Philosophy) is at 
length ateut to be filled. This chair was vacated by the 
refusal of M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire to take the oath to 
the present ruler of France. Since that time M. &t. 
Hilaire has becn repeated)y solicited by the Government 


» 


to resume his post, undér the condition that nothing 
shall be said about the oath, and that he had only quietly 
to resume, his lectures. This offer M. St. Hilaire has 
steadily refused, and the present Minister of Public In- 
struction, hopeless of changing his determination, ‘is 
about to appeint a successor. 

GAMBLING IN PARIS. 

The gambling at the clubs has beeome so frightful, and 
such large sums are lost by the members, that M. Billault 
has issued a’circular reminding the Presidents of the law 
against gambling, 

Well, two or three nights since, Prince: Napoleon walk- 
ed into the finperial Club, and found the same pasted up 
upon the walls. Gaing up to it, 

* What is this ¥’ asked he, very loudly; and when an- 
sweré@by one of the htissiers, : 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, * then here is the account I take 
of such things.” 

And deliberately tearing down the placard, he threw it 
in the fire and ordered curds to be brought. ‘The attend- 
ants hesitated, saying— 

** There is a private room where your highness can 
play.” 

To which Plon-Plon, as he fs called, replied, 

* I don't want to hide—Lwill play here opeuly—Icare 
for ncither Billault nor Pietri, so instantly bring me the 
cards.” 

Of course the cards were brought, and the prince 
played as much as he liked; more, perhaps, for he lost 
60,000 frances, and his friend, M. de la ——, frances, 
But he had the eatisfaction of declaring that he stood in 
no awe. whatever of either Dillault or Pietri, and would 
not submit to theircaprices.. Bad as this individual may 
be, it is but fair to say he always does revolt from every 
act of petty tyranny. 

N. ALEXANDRE IUMAS THD YOUNGER. 

The son of Dumas fhe novel-writer, is well known to 
fale as the author of some of the most improper. but, 
we are bound to add, entertaining and successful plays 
ever produced in France. The worst of them hada great 
run in this city, Boston, and, elsewhere in the United 
States. It now appears that their author, instead of be- 
ing the wild scapegrace which his works seemed to indi- 
cate, conceives himself to be a moral reformer, and deals 
in impropricties only te expose and discredit them. His 
first work was on the “ Blessings of Christianity ;” and 
another, of a semi-theological, semi-moral character, is 
about to appear. 

HOW THE PAPERS ALE WATCHED. 

One of the most witty writers on the French press, Mr. 
Edmond About, the author of some clever books about 
Greece, has got into trouble. Ile was a writer on tlie 
Figaro. Receutly, in speaking of the assassination of 
the Archbishop of Raris, M. About, in order to give his 
readers a fair idea of his historical learning—for he has 
been a professor—quoted all the famous assassitts. who 
uscd the dagger with suecess, showing, at the same time, 
that all the wretches who had reeourse to the gun or the 
pistol missed their aim. In the eyes of the chicf of the 
police this was rather a broad hint given to some possible 
successor of Pianori, and if the feuilletonist had not been 
so well Known. is an inditierent politician, perhaps Cay- 
enne or Lambesson, where so many innocent men dig 
theirown grave, would have received one unlucky inhab- 
itaut more. > At all events, M. About has deemed it priu- 
dent to leave the merry Figaro. Me has been suceecded 
by Mademoiselle Augustine Brohan, one of the prettiest 
and best actresses at Paris. 

THE CRINOLINE QUESTION, 

sefore the late ball at the Tuileries, it had been re- 
ported that the Empress did not intend on this occasion 
to wear aby crinoline, and thus to set the fashionall 
world an example in reform. A good deal of anxiety 
was therefore felt by the fair portion of the guests to sat- 
isfy themselves on this point. ‘There was a visible dini- 
inition in the dimensions of this last folly of the female 
world, and the court aud all those near endugh to her 
Majesty's person to know the truth beforehand, had f+ 1- 
lowed her example. Still, among’the publie generally, 
the amount of crinoline worm was, stupendous. Doors 
were blocked up now and then by & large party of ma- 
licious gazers, who suddenly broke away with great bus- 
the aud sracas whenever a lady attempted to pass, leav- 


ing the passage totally free, as ‘if to hint that the whole | 


space was not too much for her crinoline—to the utter 
confusion of the lady, who, in more cases than one, beat 
a retreat, unable to bear the attention thus drawiu dowi 
upon her. 

WHAT CANROBERT THINKS OF Hoops. 

It is well known that the gallant soldier is a great fa- 
vorite with the ladies. At the Tuileries ball, one of the 
numerous assailants of his heart. the Marquise de T ——, 
had been watching, with evident anxiety, his approach 
across the ball-room toward where she was seated, lier 
emotion became visible as he drew near, and she spread 
out even to a greater extent the already exorbitant skirt 
of her dress, whith, with the aid of bouffans, tlowers, 
crinoline, and flounceés, filled the whole of the bench, 
burying beneath its ample folds two or three of her Icss 
résolute neighbors on either side. After a few of tho-e 
little minauderics forwhich the marquise is remarkable, 
and one or two killing glances into the general's face, 
seeing that his attention was attracted by her toilet, she 
exclaimed, with an affected lisp, ** Well, Marechal, what 
do you. think of my dress to-night ‘* Madame,” re- 
turned Canrobert, with a smile of gallantry, as he sur- 
veyed, with an approving nod, its vast expanse, ** I ean 
not but admire it, for it recalls to mind the dearest soz- 
vehir of my soul.’ * Indeed exclaimed the marquise, 
her countenance brightening, and her eyes expressing at 
the same time all the varied emotions of pe delight, 

nd surprise, to which the remark had given rise, “and 
how so?’ ‘Why, it reminded me, the mément & en- 
tered the room, both in its extent and shape, ef my tent 
in the Crimea!’ returned the marshal, with the mest 1m- 
peiturbable sang froid. 


GERMANY. 
TUF YOUNG IMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 

The young Einpress is described as being as beautiful 
as Raphacl'’s Virgin, and as mute, Her Majesty does not 
speak Italian, though she took lessons frota Mi. Belza 
during along time. ,She speaks but jittle french. She 
listens, she looks on,,and remains im) to the com- 
pliments addressed to her on all sides. ‘dhe presents 
made her she hands to her chamberlain without a simile 
or without a word of thanks. It appears that she lives 
solely in the love of her husband, who, on his part, ap- 
pears to be passionately attached to her. 

ERUTALITY OF THE AUSTRIAN OFFICERS, 

The Austrian soldicry preserve their character for bru- 
tality. An illustrious Hungarian bishop was a few weeks 
ago on his way to Pesth, whither he had been summoned 
by the Governor, Archduke Albert. Attat inn where his 
horses had to be changed, he lett his carriage and went 
into the room. Seeing that the tables were occupied, he 
took possession of the only one which remained empty, 
The inn-keeper, who @id not recognize.a dignitary of the 
Church in a traveler wrapped up ina large tur-cloak, told 
him that:this table was reserved for some daily custom- 
ers, but, hearing that the stranger wanted only to wait 
until the horses were harnessed, he raised no further ob- 
jection. At this momvgs entered the ‘daily custom- 
ers,’ some ofiicers of an Austrian regiment, who instantly 
showed their bad breeding by loading the traveler with 
the foulest abuse, and one of them forgot himself so far 

at he gave him a blow in the face. The bishop quictly 
ofned his cloak, exhibited his elerical costume, and said: 
Gentlemen, that you may kuojy whom you so wan- 
touly insulted. I may as weil tell yeu that Tamthe Bishop 
of —-—-. Iam on my way to the Aferduke Alfept, and 
Will not fail ty communigate to him the manner ia which 
his oflicers behave.” 

WIYAT SNOTLD BE THE COLOR ‘OF BALLET-GIRLS’ PANTA- 
LETIF:? 

| This important question has lately been ventilated at 
Vienna inallitsaspects. It was raised by a very pious anc 
moral gentleman. formerly’ Unitcd States Consul, who 
was unutterably shocked by the pink colorofthe mexpres- 
sibles usually worn by Viennese ballet-girls. Being an 
intimate friend of the Pope's Legate, he suggested to the 
pious prince ef the Church that the fair dancers should, 
jn future, be scutenced to an ugly green color; it would 


be less handsome, but, at all events. more virtuous. The 
legate actually took the hint, and applied to the Minister 
who, as a devoted servant of the ck revs like all Austrian 
statesmen, published the necessary deere. Great was the 
F stupefaction and anger of the Viehnese when they beheld 
their beloved fairies changed into so many gnomes, for 
until then the latter had enjoyed a monopoly of green 
trowsers; it was as if all the tibias of the ballet-girls had 
taken a bath in spinach. Vienna may bear a wholesome 
execution of patriots, a Catholic concordat, even a bom- 
bardment; but to be deprived of flesh-colored dancers is 
more than man can suffer; and there arose sueh a for- 
midable ery of opposition, mixed with such a sareastic¢ 
laughter, that the Minister, the Nuncio, and honest Mr. 
*—— were obliged to yield. The eyes of the virtuous 
and the pure are again offended by that odious pink color, 
unless, as their Puritanism is not strong cnough to kee p 
them away from the opera, they choose to wear green 
spectacles, 
ITALY. 
PLEASANT CONDITION OF NAPLES, 

Naples is certainly becoming a pleasant place to live 
in. A great. number of arrests were made on the eveniug 
of the Yth inst., at various eoffee-houses, and the priseon- 
ers were marched off to jail bound by cords. The cafes 
were then cle-ed by order of the police; but on the fol- 

‘lowing morning a printed placard appeared on the walls, 
bearing the words: * ‘The faction which calls itself the 
Government arrests the whole city. Patience. The hour 
of the tocsin for vespers will arrive.”” The next night, 
according to 2 Jetter from Naples, the city was deserted, 
and the eafis ciuipty. The gas has been turned off from 
a part of the Noval Palace, from the Theatre of San Car- 
los, and that of ihe Ponda, as an explosion is apprekend- 
ed. ‘The theatres are to be closed for three days) the 
llth, I2th, and loth, in order to avoid a demonstration 
Which was prepared in them for the 12th, the King's 
birthday. ‘To-morrow, the 12th, the Royalists are ex- 
pected to make a demonstration of affection for their 
‘adored Sovereign.” (Fhe word has been sent round for 
all honest men to keep within doors; the streets will he 
deserted. Many familics have already quitted. their 
houses in the Rue de Teledo. At Penta, in the proviuce 
of Salerno, a person named Petrone chanced to make 
ome remarks about the King in a ease. The gens- 
darmes made an attempt to arrest him, but a priest, a 
brother of Petrone, issued out with a poniard in his hand, 
attacked the gens-d'armes, killed one of them, wounded 
hree, and put the rest tu flight. The whole family at 
once quitted the place, and repaired to the mountains. 
In this country, thore who would enjey liberty must lead 
the life of brigands. It is a civil war without a truce. 
KTAPE OF THE NEAPOLITANS, 

The razzias have ceased, but not the arrests. In the 
middle of the street, aud in broad daylight, the eomunis- 
saries of police, who patrol t e tewn, step numbers of 
people, rearch their pockets, their pecket-books, and even 
their purses. They beat them, insult*them, and, at the 
sightest murmur, carry them off. The consequence is 
that when a police patrol is observed in the distance men 
and women scampcr off in all directions, * * Since 
ISt), the carnival at Naples hes declined, but this year it 
is much more sad than usual, People dance no longer, 
not even at private parties. ‘The afistoeraey, poor, or 
avaricious, or timid, have quittcd. The middle class are 
either in mourning for nicinbers of their families who 
have been condemned, or, if they be’ Liberal, fear to 
show themselves, and are hated if they continue any re- 
lations of interest with! the Government. Commercial 
activity has ceased, and there appears no future forany 
class. I do not know towhat extreme dc spair will drive 
us; but what I know is that this state of affairs can not 
much longer be supported by any one. Naples is no 
longer a city of the living, it has become another Pom- 
At nine o'clock at night no longer see any one 
in the streéts but patrels of slirri and gens-d’armes. The 
few foreigners whe are still here live only among them- 
selves, aud are borcd to death. Newspapers are of course 
not received. 


TIE SEASON AT ROME. 

They say that Ieome is fulicr than usual this season. 
The unsettled siate of Naples, and the promised presence 
of sundry crowned heads, are the reasons agsigued for 
the exorbitant demands ef Padrone, which startle the 


strameer on his arrival, aud make him thihk twice before 
he @ecides to spend the wintes in the Ete Rial City. Pro- 
visfeus of all kinds are dear. The cost*of living has 
neArly doubled itself within the last five years, so that 


se who contemplate an economical sejourn iti Italy 
must be content with Flavence or Pisa—at least till the 
lioman scason is pazt; that is to say, until after Easter, 
when apartments undergo a sudden depreciation of 59 
or OV percent. The spoiling process, commenced by the 
Eageh, is receiving its finishing touch at the hands of 
Americans. It Englishmen lavish their money like 
princes, Americans lavish theirs like emperors. ‘Of 
#il families I have ever served,” said a shrewd, intelli- 
gent courier, give American for liberal ex pendi- 
ture; a Russian tor closeness and meanness.” The par- 
simony of the Russian suite at Nice is the gossip of the 
place, and.does not add to the popularity of the Court. 
Queen Christina, the queen-mother of Spain, goes alto- 
gether on a different tack, and makes her presence felt, 
to the inconvenience of residents and visitors, by mono- 
polizing the best boxes at the opera and theatres, and 
the best seats at concerts. 
MR. COLORED VENUS. 

This famous statue still attraets much curiosity, For 
the benefit of those who can not sce it, a short deserip- 
tion may hot be amiss. No man living, perhaps, is so 
thorough a master of form and proportions as Mr. Gib- 
son; and his Venus is, im these respeets, his chef- 
@euvre. ~The modeling of the torso and limbs is very 
fine, the form and fentiment of the back beautiful. 
Greek art is to Mr. Gibson cvidently the alpha and 
omega of all art.. The CGrecks colored their statues; 
why should not the moderns’ And so Mr. Gibson teok 
brush in hand, and covered the beautiful, highly-wrought 
marble with a thin pink wash, stained the hair a deli- 
cate tow, penciled the head-tillet blue. and gold, gilded 
the apple in the hand, and made the hem of the robe to 
correspond with the band in the hair. Thus, neither 
tiesh nor marble, statue nor woman, stands the Venus, 
challenging all beholders to accept or reject the innova- 
tion. Near to the Venus is a colored copy of his beauti- 
ful Cupid, even 1i0-e eecentrie than the Venus. The 
flesh a delicate saimon-tint, the hair a warmer tow than 
the Venus, in virtue of. virility, perhaps, the eyes fixed 
and staring, looking over, not at, the buttertiy on his 
breast, the wings tinted in palest hues of rose and 
blue; while the pedestal on which this masquerading 
god stands is of a deep tawny yellow, a bad imitation of 
giallo antico, 

MR. CRAWFORD'S WORKS. 

The American School of Art at Kome has become so 

important that critics are devoting much attention to it. 


- One of the most promising members is Mr. Crawtord, the 


sculptor, to whom has just happened a sad misfortune. 
A malignant tumor has formed behind one of his eyes, 
causing the eye to protrude from the socket, and threat- 
ening the most serious consequences. The necessity for 
the ablést medical advice has been so great that he has 
left Rome, where he was engaged with so mueh credit in 
the pursuit of his art, and at the latest dates was hasten- 
ing to Paris. The last letter received from him by his 
friends in this city was dated at Civita Vecchia, about a 
day's journey from Rome. He had gained somewhat 
in strength, but the symptoms of his malady were not in 
other respects more favorable. 

Mr. Crawford's studio contains at the present moment 
many unfinished works, His great monument to Wash. 
ington, to be erected at Richmond, Virginia, will be one 
of the noblest works of art in America. The bronze 
equestrian statue of Washington, destined to surmount 
the monument, has been recently cdst as Munich, and is 
about to be transported to the United States, Mr. 

‘rawford’s designs for the bronze doors of the library at 
Washington are nearly completed, and will be the first 
modern work of that kind approaching the chef-d' wurre 
of Lorenzi Ghiberti, in the Baptistry at Florence. Ilis 
pediment for the United states Capitol at Washington is 
another fine allegorical representation of theadvancenient 
of science, agriculture, and civilization in the New W orld, 
and the consequent retreat aud extiuetion of the wild in- 


dian tribes. 


Tied off since the lith of September, 1856. 
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INDIA. 
MARRIAGE OF TWO ILINDOO WIDOWS. 

Society at Calcutta has been electrified by the unparal- 
leled ceremony of a Hindoo widow getting married, in- 
stead of burning herself te death. 

Ou the night of the 23d of Agrahayan, the Bengali 
month, corresponding with the, 7th December, the first 
marriage of awidow took place-in Calcutta, at the dwell- 
ing-house of Babu Rajkeishna Bannerjea, No. 12 Sukeas 
Street, where she had been residing for some time with 
her mother, The ceremony wax performed according to 
the Shastras, in the presente of Pundits, Kulins, afid 
other Brahmins, to the number of about eight hundred 
respectable Hindoos. ‘The Lridegroom was a Brahman 
bamed Pundit Scerishchunera Vidyarunta, an educated 
Tian, who vraduated at the Government Sanserit Col- 
leve of Calcutta, and is-now a Hindoo law officer in one 
of the circuits of Lower Bengal. The bride was a girl 
fen years of aue, and had becn married Jor the Jirst time 
at the age of Jour years, ane atsix. Her 
first hu-band § name was Hurromohun Bhuttacharja, 
whose family are the spiritual guides, er Gocroos, of the 
Rajahs of the di-trict of Nuddea. 

On the night of the followiug day, the Sth December, 
the second marriage of a Hindvo widew was cclelnated. 
The bridegroom was an educated and respectable man, 
and the bride was a girl tuclre gears of age, wha had ban 
mariicd at the ave of nine years, and became a widdrw in 
thice months. As there is no other auspicious day for 
Inarriage in the Bengali month, and as the ceremony is 
prohibited in the next, no more marriages can be cele- 
brieted before the month of Magh, which is February; 
when, as the native journals say, *‘it is hoped several 
will take place in well-known and- respectable familiés.” 
The act of the Legislature, legalizing marriages of this 
character, was passed on the 26th of July, 1856; and 
these first fruits of the law are hailed with joy by those 
who are endeavoring to elevate the social life of the Hin- 
doo race. 

A GRAND TIGER NUNT. 

Writers from Calcutta describe a recent tiger hunt 
Which has gaused a great sensation. A royal tiger had 
taken his abode ina jungle near Kurneol, which is a post 
ot the Madras €:overnment, ®n the Toombuddra River, 
in the centre of Southern India; During the twe yi ars 
past, this tiger has carried off and devoured some sixty 
people of the district, and from a fear of the terrible 
Least the cultivators had generally deserted their fields. 
One day in July last, he plunged into a ¢rowd of forty 
natives. who, with one hundred bullocks, had formed a 
defensive party for tilling their fields, and carried off 
two ten. The Governor made a proclamation last July, 
declaring war against the tiger, ard offering a reward of 
200 rupees for his skin. The jungles were watched day 
fad night by a company of armed horseman and & picked 
troop of Shikaries; and on the 11th September last they 
suceeeded in surprising the man-ea@ter as be was carrying 
otf the body of a native whom he had just killed. The 
brute dropped the body and ficed his hunters, who lev- 
eled their muskets and brought him down, One coura- 
gcous fellow ventured too neeg the apparently dead tiger 
and was. killed by a blow from his claws, The hair and 
ti. th of a girl killed the previous day were found in the 
tiver’s stomach. The agent of the Governor in making 
his report to head-quarters says: *‘* No one has been car- 
I conclude 
thereby that there was only one man-eater, and have 
heard that the people of:that part of the district are re- i 
suluing their pursuits.” 


NICARAGUA, 
WALKERS PROSPFCTS. 

It is very hard to know what to believe in the news 
from Nicaragua. Waiker’s cnemies held the keys of the 
outlet from Nicaragua. and almost all the news we re- 
ceive is filtered through thew medium. It’seems cer- 
tain, however, ‘that Walker is as Contidentas ever, and 
probably stronger than ever in respect of men, 

HIS CONDITION. 

One writer says: ‘* During the time that the steamers 
were supposed to be in possession of the enemy, General 
Walker has not been idle. Me had a force at St. Jorge, 
and ope also at Virgin, and has kept a large part of his 
army.at Rivas (his head-guarters) employed in burning 
the poor, worthless houses outside the city, also cutting 
and burning the brush and weeds that surrounded the 
city within musket shot on every side. He has also built 
barricades in every position that could be attacked by a 
besieging party. He has kept his rangers busy in scout- 
ing the entire country, within thirty miles of Rivas, in 
every direction, and he has gathered évery piece of arms 
that was in the possession of citizens on the Transit, at 
Virgin, and at San Juan del Sur,and taken them to Ri- 
vas. He has also taken possession of all the mules and 
cattle, or stock of every description, that could be found 
on the Transit and in the surrounding country, and car- 
ried them to Rivas. So that, at. the present time, Rivas, 
with General Walker's force of eight hundred good, 

waithy fighting men, under the command of General 
Ilenning-en, is capable of standing a siege of at least . 
two months against any number of the enemy that can 

Le brought against it. He has plenty of provisions and 

aimunition, if used economically, as it will be, to last 

his army two months, or at least till he can receive re- 

inforcements from the States, either from California or 

from the Atlantic side.” 

His FORCES AND SUPPLIES. 

Another writer says that he has ** S00 men fit for serv- 
ice,’ and adds, ** The health of the army was never bet- 
ter than at the. present time (it being now the healthiest 
portion of the year in Nicaragua); for the last month 
there have heen very few new cases of disease, and most 
of the deaths that have occurred have been of persons 
that were taken sick during the siege in Granada, or those 
that became yery much debilitated from exposure and 
want of nourishment during the campaign of November 
and the first part of December, 1556. Since that time 
the troops have been well provided with suitable clothing 
and food. General IHenningsen, having had the command 
of the army, has kept the different battalions in constant 
motion, marc iing from one place to-another; thereby 
preventing the bad effects that are apt to arise from hav- 
ing a large bedy of men huddled together for a number 
of days in one town. General Walker has; collected 
enough provision, live-steck, jerked beef, bacon, corn 
bread, flour, beans, plantains, ete., in Rivas to feed his 
arniy atleast two months, if it -hould be the object of the 
cnemy to besiege him. He is well provided with clothing 
for the present. The only ammunition he is short of is 
shell for hismortars. Grape, cannister, round shot, Min- 
‘nie rifle, and musket cartridge he has in abundance—that 
is to: say, to serve for about two months’ hard fighting. 
Hle has sixteen pieces of artillery at RNivas,and two small 
picces on the gchooner at Juan del Sur. Rivas is beauti- 
fully ‘barricaded and intrenched; there is no one place 
that the enemy ean attack it, within musket shot, unless 
they come in plain open field and face the barricades, 


» behind which General Walker's men can keep up an in- 


cessant fire both with artillery and'‘musketry. ‘The gen- 
eral has his artillery so situated that it-commands every 
portion of the town that caw be attacked) So that if 
within two months he can get reinforcements fronr the 
States, of men, ammunition, clothing, ete., 1 think his 
chances are very good, for now is the time to strike. 
ARRIVAL OF COLONEL TITUS. 
An cye-witness thus describes the amival of Colonel 
Titus and his troops: * On the morning after the Brit- 
ish steamer left the harbor of San Juan del Norte (Feb- 
ruary +), the steamship Tevas arrived trem New Orleans, 
with passengers for California, and about [00 recruits for 
General Walker, under Colonel Tités, he that was made 
famous in-Kansas. J am sure I pever saw a-finer set of 
fillibusterers. They were well-n ade met}, mn good bodily 
condition, and the first lot of privates 1 had ecen for 
Walker who scemed cager for ® fight. The anchor of 
the Texas was not well Gown Lefore the little steamer 
Rescue appeared at the m uth of the river, and she was 
soon alongside and ready to receive the reeruits, their 
anununition and provisions. «They: had been in 
‘the previous trip of the steamer, and were, 
r drilled than those who ezme on before 
than. Thei? were in good cepdijiog, and thes bens 
plenty of and provisions, agrees 
cupply.of rifies and revolvefs Giavy size) they 
tight brass caniuen—six and eight pounders,” 
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-a British convict found gold in New South Wales. 


yedrs hence, will be as 


GOLD-BORN NATIONS. 


Tue two events of the middle of the ineteenth 
century are the settlement and growth of Califor-. 
nia and Australia. 

‘Tn 1802 Humboldt visited California, and re- 
it contained about 17,000 souls; but 
held out no inducement for people to settle there. 
In the sime year Captain Flinders Visited Port 
Philip, and ‘could find nothing there to justity 
the particular attention of his Majesty s govern. 
ment... In 1836 Catifornia became practically in- 
dependent of Mexico; the Missions were broken 
wp. atid anarchy prepared the way for an influx of 
law-abiding men. In 1835 Mr. Batman, a sheep- 
grower of Van Diemen’s Land, bought from the 
natives of Port Philip.a few hundred square miles 
ef land, the pric€being sundry scissors, knives, 
beads, blankets, and looking-glasses. The British 
government disallowed the purchase, and, tookgr 
possession of the country, inviting settlement. , In 
1850 the State of California was admitted to the 
Union. Inthe same year, the province of Victoria 
(Port Philip), Australia, was erected into a sepa- 
rate government under a lieutenant-governor. A 
short while before, namely, in 1848, gol-l had been 
discovered on the Sacramento, in California; and 
in the same year the people of Melbourne said that 
a rozue had tried to hoax them by offering to sell | 
them gold which he said he had picked up in the 
Ballaarat Range. 

A writer of tiction who would hazard such coin- 
eidences would be scouted. 

Monsieur de Tocqueville, commenting on the 
fervor with which the French received democratic 
doctrines in?1790, that the wonder is not that | 
such doctrines should have been advanced—phi- | 
losophers had been propounding them for centuries 
—but that the French should have been in such a 
state of mind that they could take.them in.» It is 
so of the gold. There is/a popular impression that 
wealllike money. Thisisa mistake. It requires 
eTort, persuasion, example, almost coerciofi-te in- 
dace people to run after gold. From 1578, when 
Sif Francis Drake announced that there was no 
portof California which did not contain gold, up to 

isiv, when Sutter put up his mill, every book pub- 
lished about California alluded to the abundance 
of ‘wold existing there. But no ene went to look 
for it.till the impulse of 1848 burst forth. In 17x88 


ported that 


Ile had a handfal, which he showed to the Gov- 


ernor. © He got fifty lashes for his pains. There 


GOING TO THE BDIGGINGS, 


were more convicts thrashed for their impertinence 
in finding gold in the Blue Mountains, in 1815. 
Mr. Lowe found a nugget of several ounces in 1x30). 
Count Strzelecki discovered a goJd field in 1339, 
and mentioned the fact to the Governor, who, not 
caring to gite fifty laslies to so great a man, 
hegved him to keep it secret. A reverend gren- 
tleman collected a quantity of gold-bearing quarcz 
in 1841, showed it to the Governor, and received a 
like injunction of secre- | 
cy. There ts no doubt 
that Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison’s confident predic- 
tions were helped by. the 
Sight of gold) specimens 
from’ Svdnev; for, from 
1846, specimens of native 
gold were constantlv ex- 
hibited in shop-windo. + 
in that town. But no 
one, either there or at 
Melbourne, took fire un- 
til Hargreaves cressed 
from California and com- 
miunicated the infection 

, Beyond -a doubt, we 
are at this very moment 
running our noses against 
and stumbliny over dis- 
coveries which, twenty 


sturtlins as these gold dis- 
coveries in California 
Australia. We are not 
earnest enough: 

The mind loses itself in 
attempts to speculate on 
fife future of such a coun- 
try as Victoria. With 
territory equal to that of 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
wut New Jersey, its pop- 
ulation has swelled froix 
zero in 1855, to 89,090 in 
and 500,009 in 
And of these none are the 
“raw material” whieh i: 
found so useful our 
Western States, Every 
settler in Victoria 
means when he left 
By far the vreater part of 
“ere of 


? 


pure Anglo-Saxon breed. Many were men of ed- 
ucation, and skilled capacity. A handful of men 
and women were indeed sent out, from time to 
time, by charitable associations, and these do not 
fultill the conditions mentioned; but they are a 
drop in the immigrant bucket. One of the most 
siriking features of Victoria, a year or two ago, was 
the waste of mind: Oxford graduates were seen 
choppin wood, digging, ex-members of 
the Leadon Cubs driving carts. may not 
be expected from such a 
souche? In those walks of 
life where pure intellect is 
called into play the colony 
‘of Victoria can even now 
-vie with the oldest settled 
countries, The Melbourne 
= press is characterized by as- 
;' tonishing ability. . The de/ 
hates in the colonial Lezis- 
lature will compare with al- 
most any inthe world, 
and music are already cul- 
tivated with success; and 
the above engraving of the 
City Hall will Show that 
architecture has not been 
neglected. The simple fact 
that the import of books 
from in the year 
1854, when the population 
did not exceed 200,000, 
amounted to ¢ 750,600, 
lies suilicient evidence of the intellectual charac- 
ter of the people. 
’ Victoria ‘has this advantage over other Britist 
colonies: it starts, so to say, with a free consititu- 
tion. New England is the only historical parallel. 
Theugh the colonial charter requires a property 
qualification both for electors and members of the 
lestislature, and stipulates a high salary 
jer annum) for a british Governor, appointed in 
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» cost, monthly, and to cover 


England, in all other respects it is worthy of the 
ave, and concedes to the colonists a very complete 
measure of self-government. It may contidently 
he expected that the Colonial Legislature will soon 
depart from the conventional English plan of seal- 
ing uptheir wild lands, by affixing to them a price 
of 5 -per acre, when, as every British emigrant 
well knows, excellent land may be had 5000 miles 
nearer, in this country, for $125. <A strony party 
in the colony call for a law throwing open the land 
gratis to bona settlers. 
It must not be supposed 
that the English, granted 
these privileges and this 
liberty to their ‘‘subjects 
in the colonies” without a 
strugele. The ‘license 
war” was the prelude. 
When the’ gold mania 
broke out, the Gevernor of © x 
the colony, then autocratic, . 
passed in his little family 
council a law declaring that. 
no man should dig. for gol€ 
without a license; said li- 
cense, costing 30s., or &7 50 
—-to be renewed, at a like 


a tract of twelve feet square. 
Fora time the tax-was paid 
patiently; but when the dig- 
gers increased in number, 
symptoms of discontent also 


made their appearance. Anglo-Saxon spirii re- 


helled against taxation without representation. 

- Many diggers protested with perfect. truth that 
the monthly tax absorbed their earnings. 

But what aggravated the feeling to the verge 

of insurrection was the personal conduct of many 

of the inspectors’ and ‘commissioners who were 
intrusted with the police of the gold-tields. A’ 

viler set of brutes than many of these commission- 
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ers does surely not exist in the world. We hear: 
of a police magistrate. higk in repute, whose mode 
of proceeding was as follows: When a digger was 
brought before him, he would say, Well, mv 
man, What have you got to say for yourself 2" ~ 

The man ‘would begin, ‘Why, your Honor, 

interrupted the magistrate, 
word, and I willstine you for contempt of eourt.’” 
And the man was seritenced just as the whim of; 
the magistrate sugyested. 

THe rule was that diggers must exhibit their: 
licenses to the inspectors. Many diggers com- 


plained that they lost half the day in running 


backward and forward from the hottom of their. 
pit to exhibit the document to half a dozen ditfer- . 
ent inspectors. If they grumbled, they were hand- 
cuffed and fined ; some were chained all night to - 
trees. 

One magistrate would ‘take his seat on the 


bench to sentence half a dozen men accused of 


digging without license. The men stood in a 
row. Ile would ask the first, ‘‘ Have you pot a 
license ?”’ 

“Yes, it is in my tent.” 

To another: ‘*‘ Have you a license 2?” 

**Yes, it is in my other trowsers.” 

Toathird: Have you a license ?” 

“Yes, it isin my waistcoat in my hole, but the 
police wouldn't let me go down for it.” 

After going threvgh the whole list in this 
manner, the judge would close the proceeding by. 
saying, ‘‘ Well, you are all fined €5 apiece, aact 
locked up till paid.” 


Another, an inspector of police, was still morc: 


senseless and brutal. , It was his duty to repre: 
illegal grog-seHing,.and by a judicious exercis: | 
of discretion, he contrived to clear fortune of 
‘£60,000 in two years. All the rich dealers sc} 
as much as they liked, but he was a perfect 
Rhadamanthus with the poor, One diay this 
fellow rode up to the tent ef a poor Irishweman, 
who had just lost her husband, and who. wes, 
accused of trving to support Wer family by an 
illicit traffic in spirits. ‘Taxed with the offense, 
the*poor woman acknowledged it, alluded to her 
children, the youngest of whom was a baby a few 
days old, and asked the inspector, ‘* What was I 
to do?” 

‘Fire that tent,” said the Inspector, curtly, to 

The baby and one or two of the children were in: 
it at the time asleep: the police Ceclarcd they, 


THE CREEK, 


could net do such A thing. 
horse, and swearing at them fer their “ nicety,”’ 
the Inspector himself caught a burning stick from: 
a tire, and set the tent ina blaze. The peor wo- 
man, shrieking Hike a maniac, had just time to 
snatch her child from her bed, and hurry out with 
it. She sank down beside the brute, and with a 
listless eve and haggard face watched the destruc- 
tion of every thing she had in the world, 

These anecdotes are his- 
tory, not fietion; every 
returned Australian will 
contirm them, and many 
can tell the names of the 
parties. © Brutality is, in- 
deed, a weak word for the 
systematic behavior of 
the ‘‘ Joes,” as the police 
were called. They would 
arrest a man for a eress 
word or wrv look. Ther 
would stop.a gentleman 
riding past on horseback, 
ask for the receipt for his 
horse, and carry him off 
to jailifhe didn’t produce 
it: All accounts concur 
in stating that such tyr- 
anny as-was exemplified 
in the Victoria gold-fields, 
in 1853 and 1854, has nev- 
er been surpassed in Rus- 
sia or the Two Sicilies. 
And as nicht be expect- 
ed, this) unusual 
ness Was accompanied |v 
a corresponding laxity in 
enforcing the law agains’ 
those who knew how to 

‘eonciliate the pelice. 

The ot) reak was pre- 
cipitated Ly the murd:r 
of a man named Scolic 
at Dallaarat. Scobie wes 
stid to have been mur- 
dered at a tavern kep: 
by a mannamed Bentley, 
who was generally sup- 
posed to have hada hand 
mMmany previous erimecs, 
and whose house lore th: 
worst character, An in- 
quiry was instituted Ty 
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Government, and Bent- 
ley an‘l his gang were ac- 
quitted. The people, sat- 
istied of their guilt, rose in ; 
a body, organized them- 
selves into a sort of Vigi- 
lance Committee, burned 
down Bentley's house, 
and had him, as well 
his friends, re-tried. *This 
time they were found 
guilty of manslaughter. 
The Government seized 
the ringleaders of the 
riot ard imprisoned thei. 
All diggerdom took their 
‘part, and was in a fer- 
ment. 

Troops were erdered 
up by the authorities, and 
encamped Ballaarat ; 
and thus the rioters were 
cut off from all chance of 
compromise, is said: 
that there was, random. 
firing on both sides on 
the evening of the 2d of 
December, 1854. Ilow- 
ever this be, the rioters, 
who were intrenched in a 
rude field-work, were at- | a 
tacked next morning by : 
‘the British troops under Captain Thomas, and cas+ 
ily defeated. Many were killed; not a few, it is 

said, after the conflict was over. An unlucky 
newspaper reporter was run through the body 
while attempiiny to ‘collect the facts.’ 

As often happens, the \ vanquished were the v ics 
tors in the end. The cmente at Ballaarat settle 
the question that the Australians deserved inde 
pendence, and they got it accordingly. — It need 
hardly be suid that had there been a man of judg- 
ment and sense at Ballaarat, both revolt and blood- 
shed might have been avoided. At one of the dig4 
gings Mr. Commissioner Gilbert was surprised by, 
the news of the insurrection of the diggers when he 
had but three men with him. . He saddled his 
horse and rode straight to the diggers. 


b 


HARGREAVES, GOLD DISCOV EH! 


Boys,” said he, in a cheery voice, ‘‘there’s go- 
ing to be a row; I want some of you to help me! 


‘to keep the peace; who'll volunteer to he ectice 


constables ?”’ 

Three hundred of the stoutest men Were canal dj 
that afternoon; and there was no trouble there. 

Of course when the gold fever was strong on, 
people crowds went to Australia who were uny 
thing but good citizens. It is pleasant ‘to tind, 
that almost all the English writers testify to the: 
uniform geod behavior of the American diggers.. 
The Germans and Irish were the werst, the former 
in word, the latter in action; but they thinned. 
themselves out quickly enough with bad liquor. 
The amoant of strong drink consumed in Victoria, 
has been fabulous. Half a million) were 
prid annually in. import 
duties on liquors when 
the colony contained but 
a quarter million of peo- 
ple; that is to say, every 
man, woman, and child 
paid S10 duty to the Stuie 
on his or her yearly al- 
lowance of liquor.  <At- 
tempts were made to put 
a check on the sale of spir- 
its at the diggings by a 
stringent license system, 
but without suc- 
cess. The Commission- 
ers could either be hum- 
One 
of the clandestine dealers 
told William Howitt rath- 
er a good story about the ° 
tricks of the trade. 

day,” said he, 
‘my mate and I went to 
; Says 


he, ‘IT hear that you sell 
grog. Of course we de- 


nied it; but as we saw 
search, my mate held him 
in talk, while T got off as 
faust as [ could, and sent 
the bullock -driver with 
the kegs into the bush. 
Searcely was he gone, 
when in came the com- 
missioner with a police- 
man. * Police,’ said he, 
‘search this store I hear 
they sell grog here.’ The 
police | eran and turned 
over every thing in the 
store, and, of course, found 
nothing. Cause why ? 


the bullock-driver was 


. 


ER. 


-er’s. 
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sitting crowner’s inquest on it inthe bush. We 
knew the policeman well enough, for 
glass of grogewe had given him to keep all close. 
‘So,’ says he, as he passes my mate, just in a low 
way like, ‘Mate, if you've any in the bed, don't 
pull ‘the clothes off, but just touzle them about 
pretty well.” But my mate cried out quite loud 
as the Commissioner might hear him, ‘ Off with the 
clothes, policemen; out with the bed; dig up the 
floor if vou like¢ and for every drop of grog that 
youll find on my premises, PH give vou an ounce 
of gold! So they pulley-haulied every thing about, 
and found nothing : cause-w hy? the bullock-driver 
had it safe in the wattle serub. 


‘When the Commissioner saw that there was 
nothing, he looked as g#uff as a bear at stake; and 
he said, in a lofty, proud sort 


‘Pp 


~ 


e of way, ‘Police, vou may go; 
and with that he bezan to walk 
off in a stately fashion. -But 


now it was or turn to talk, 
said 


we, ‘it’s all very well to charge 
us with sly- grog-selling, and 
come and turn our store and 
tent topsy-turvy ;. but who's to 
set all these things right again, 
and make’ us reeompense for 
this scandal on respectable 
tradesmen?’ 

‘At that he looked mightily 
astonished, and savs he,~* Oh, 
you can soon put all to rights 
again!’ 

Not so, Mr. Commission- 
¢ er,’ Says my mate:) ‘as you 

have falsely accused us, we 
shall expect to be left as good as you found us.’ 

“e+ Well, my man," says the Commissioner, a lit- 
tle posed, ‘ what do you want to recompense you 7” 

‘**'Twenty pounds,” says my mate, boldly. 
you tink it too much, send up one of vour own 
and let him do it.’ 

Twenty pounds! preposterous!’ erowed the 
Commissioner, marching away as proud)as a pea- 
cock, and promising to send his own men. 

** Next morning off we set % the Commission- 
We complained heavily of no man being sent, 
and of having to sit up all night. 

My good fellows,’ said the ommissioner, 
make much ado about nothing 

Nothing! we cri¢d, hoth togethe 
ing our plac e turned topsy-turvy nothing ? 


“vou 


Is our 


FLAXMAN 


many’s the nothing ? 


| 
} 
| 
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! 
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- missioner, looking a good deal puzzled. 


business stopped nothing ? 
Nothing sitting supperless all night ? 
Sir, we were all right before vou came and ran- 
sacked us, and we expect you to set us right again 
as vou promised,’ 

Well, 
with to set asked the Com- 
‘If ten 


all right yourselves 2” 


pounds will do, Pl give vou that.’ 

‘Well, sridimy mate, pulling a long face,.* that 
must do if vou wot give any_more; ‘but 1 must 

say it’s ah: ird ease.” 

‘+ The Commissioner handed us a ten- pound note 
and we walked off, lausshing a goed deal in our 
sleeves. 

Not a few of the maurais 
suje’s soon tired of digging, 
and took to robbing. dn 
California a similar contin- 
geney necessitated Vigilance 
Committees. In Australia 
the deticiencies of the police, 
and the energetic measures 
with which the independent 
efforts of the peeple were re- 
pressed, gave the robbers a 
long rope. On one oceasion, 
a ship in port, having clear- 
ed at the custom-house with 
several thousand ounces on 
board, was attacked by rob- 
bers, captain and crew tied 
up, and the whole stolen. 
In bush,” Colt’s. re- 
volvers were the best protec- 
tion. ‘* Lying: in my tent,” 
says a traveler, am un- 
seen from without, while I 
can not only see under the eaves but ean fire with 
unerring precision. When, therefore, I heard my 
dogs give the alarm, I crept out of bed, and lay 
down in a position to command the approach, re- 
volver in hand. I could distinguish in the moon- 
licht seven horsemen, standing still at a short dis- 
tance, apparently in consultation. After a mo- 
inent oue of them dismounted and advanced to- 
Ward the tent. An incautious motion 
knocked over some kettles and pots, which fell 
withafrightfal clatter. The single stranger called 
to his companions. As the alarm had been given, 
I lost no time in firing; but, in my anxicty to 


‘Is hav-?! prevent undue clevation, I fired too low, and hit 


the fellow in the knee. Mis companions ran in 


\ 


VALLEY. 


{s the slur cast on us: 


what is the least vou'll he satistied 


| 


directly ; I gave them 
four barrels, and then 
opened with my Deane 
and Adams, I think 
two them fell; but 
the raseals picked them- 
selves up, and got off to 
their horses. I called to 
them to wait a minute or 
so—‘'QOne shot more!’ | 

cried, but they were off 
at a_tearing pace. 
went out and picked up 
the leader, who was very 
thankful for a glass of 
brandy and water. Poor 
fellow! had smashed 
his knee-cap; and it was 
weeks before could 
limp round. IT believe I 
had the satisfaction of im- 
proving his moral char- 
acter in a very remarkh- 
ble degree.” 

At latest accounts the 
plague of robbers has 
been greatly abated. A 
scoundrel and ruf- 
lian, who had doubtless 
fizured as a robber, had 
becn prudently appointed 
Commissioner. He had 


a powerful "heibel: and a tremendous riding-whip 


with a brass knob the size of an-apple, which he 
called Green *Apples.” This fellow was as brave 
as he was brutal. No matter what the odds, he 
would arrest his man; in Case of difficulty he would 
fell a man with his ** Green as recklessly 
as a butcher fells an ox. 

The diggings have heen often described. > Most 
of us have realized the striking seene—dirty icuts 
scattered over the ‘slope, s¢nfe with great open 
doors, 
token of trade; others grand and imposing, lined 
with elouh and guarded by -policémen; as he- 
comes the residence of Commissioners ; others, 
again, mere rags of dirty canvas, not sutlicing to 


MELBOURNE, 


shelter the miserable digger from wind or rain; 


dirtier tents of plank and log, some with bales of 
merchandise lying in and argund them, others re- 
vealing by unmistakable effluvia that a butcher 
sells meat here; trees felled and dying with all 
their foliaves like a corpse in its winding-sheet ; 
holes in the earth innumerable—large holes, helt. 
ed round with vellow clay and sand, where no 
man works,-and out of which there creeps a faint, 
sickly odor; smaller holes, equally deserted, tell- 
ing a story of unsuccessful gropings after gold, of 
hopes, of fears, of disappointment, and of rage; 
other holes like gnawed spots in carcasses, in and 
out of Which a maggot-like race of men are forever 
rushing, hurrying, scurrying, carrying, ladling, 
scuftling, working, night 
and day, the red and yel- 
low sweat pouring down 
their backs and chests (if 
they delay but an_ hour, 
the water will he upon 
them, and their labor will 
he lost); ghastly harses 
cravirfg a little proyender 
on the beaten plain; rews 
of dicgers’ shirts hanging 
up to dry after the wash ; 
+ garbige-pits, always, as 
it seems, to windward of 
the visitor; far away on 
one side, the hills covered 
with. untouched forests ; 
and in the middle of the 
picture the creek, once 
pure and limpid, now de- 
tiled with a thousand pud- 
dling-tubs, rockers, wash- 
ers, and all sorts of gold- 
S washing machinéry. To 
this, add tlre accidental 
siclit of caravans of new 
dicvers arriving, wiih 
horses and bullock-carts 
open mouths; the 
< haughty police and. Com- 
missioners riding to and 
fro among the holes; the 
eaer, red-cyed, trueulen: 
faeces of the meu, who | e- 
lieve they are on the trac! 
of cold the auctioneer: 
‘selling off” this fortr- 
nate digger or that insolvy- 
ent one, putting up a ear. 
With a horse to boot, or 
with Colonial sarcasm. 
offering to knock down to 
any purchaser such a puir 
af boots, wiih the 
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Calvinistic Methodists have, within the last eighty 
years, raised by voluntary subscriptions upward 
of £1,000,000 for chapel-building purposes ; and in 
‘that period they have ereeted and kept In repair’ 
no less than 800 chapel. 3 
OXFORD UNIVERSIVY OVEN TO . 


with the Mohammedans. ‘The English and the 
- Americans are not unfrequently anathematized in 
the provincial mosques, and the consequences are 
‘some Violent and brutal persecutions in the distant 
districts. We find in the Ciartstian Tomes of Lon- 
don, of January 23d, a letter addressed by Rev. 
George W. Dunmore, an American missionary, to | So it was supposed when the late act abolishing 
W. kh. Holmes, Esq., British Consul at Diarbekir, , subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles was passed 
giving an account of a violent assault made on him =} by Parliament. But the act referred the e1cainin- 
at Tharpoot, and of a scandalous accusation brought | ateen for bachelor’s degree. to convocation, with 
against him by the village Vartahed, or priest. | power to establish the by-law or laws to adjust. 
The last he triumphantly disproved, and convicted | the proeess. The Tractarians hifye had the tact 
the parties.of assault. ‘Phey then urged him not and the power so to‘adjust the intermediate pro- 
to prosecute the case; but he persisted in his pur- | cess between matriculation and the degree as to 


owner has the whole herd driven into an inclosure, 
have some idea of the general aspect of gold-dig- «in order to brand and slaughter, This is a dith- 
srinirs Wictdria.) cult operation, the cattle being wild and. very pug- 
At our latest accounts there were twelve work- | nacious; it would be wholly impossible, but for 
ing gold-fields in Victoria, and gold had been**de- the matchless sagacity and activity of the horses. 
nounced” in three other places, making altosether ' On the day chosen all the neighbors ride to the 
an area of 36,009 square miles, found by experiment rendezvous, The squadron then take to the wre 
to be generally auriferous. According to allhu- © est, anil soon discover a part of the herd, siti 
man probability this supply will not be exhausted, | are watched by a detachment, while the others are 
oc rather this-area will uot be thoroughly explored, | scent out te drive in the stragylers—an operation 
fer a century er more. Victoria may grow fast | usually requiring a couple of hours or more, When 
pnoush to consume a‘portion of her own gold, aus the herd is collected, the business of driving them 
California is now about to do, but feara of dimu- | Besins, ‘This the horses manage of their Gwn ace 
; cord, by surrounding the animals in the form of a° 


who stands in them into the bargain, and you wil 


nution in the supply there can be none. Seicntilic 
appliances will inerease faster than gold-tields ean 
le tested. | 
It is known that the climate of Victoria and the 
adjacent country gave to that portion of Australia 
the pleasant name of Australia Felix. It is indeed 
a happy climate, without excessive cold and with 
but little excessive heat. Except a few weeks in 
the year, crops can always be growing; and the 
Jand will grow évery thing that can be produced 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is indeed 
a land of corn, wine, and oil. Coal has been found, 
«of soot quality and in quantity ; the sand for glass- 
making is the best in the world; medicinal drugs 
wf great price, and excellent dye-woods are indige- 
mous; Australian wool is famous, ~ No serious dis- 
easesareepidemic. Perhaps the greatest nuisance 
are the flies. Near two hundred years azo, old 
Dampier said that the natives had a sleepy look, 
which was ocedsioned by their habit from carly 
infancy of half-closing their eves to keep out the 
fies. Without the assistance of both hands, sis 
the old navigator, they will ercep into one’s nos- 
trils and mouth, It is so still, At dinner, in the 
country, the plate is. no svoner loaded with food 
than it 4s one black mass of flies: cvery mealis a 
hard-fought battle. “The rapidity with which they 
are generated is incredible. A man shot a squir- 
rel and began to skin-it; lefore he had done, it 
was crawling. An accident destroved the eve of 
an ox: next day, dozens of magzots were craw]- 
ing in and out of it while the poor animal was 
“working in thedray. Mr. Howitt tells a still more 
marvelous story of the haste with which these un- 
pleasant animaleule are engendered. <A gentle- 
man; he says, hurt his eve with the handle of a 
windlass; next morning, fecling a strange sensa- 
tion in it, he went to the glass amd found it full of 


maggots. ‘ 


The natives mentioned by Dampier are rapidly 
fading from the colony; dying out, or falling back 
into the interior. Now and then one falls in with 
a small tribe of copper-colored savages, very ne- 
yro-looking in type, and apparently impervious to 
civilization: the men with a shirt on, the women 


semicircle, the open part toward the inclosure to 
which they are to be driven. The catile fight con- 
stantly, When atiy of them look pugnacious, the 
word is given, * Loose reins and hold on!” On 


‘come the furious brutes charging headlong ; the 


‘rider leaves tactics to his horse, who, watching his 


time, dodges his enémy at the very last moment, 
whips round a tree, doubles, and ties about with 
such marvelous celeriiy that the nevice is blinded 
and dizzy, and very often finds himself on the 
ground aftey the first onslaught. ‘The expericuced 
rider never interferes with his horse; he shouts at 
the top of his voice, cracks his long whip, and 
lashes the cattle who charge; the horses working 
in concert always contrive to turn the brutes, and 
afier some random charging, they invariably end 
by rushing in a body in the direction the hunters 
Wish them to take. This is very exciting sport, 
and not unfrequently dangerous. Quite resently, 
the son of a very wealthy nobleman in Mnzland 
was killed by a cow which charged him as he was 
trving to head her off. | 

Melbourne, the chief city of Victoria, now counts 
nearly 101,000 inhabitants. dates frém about 
IX37.°) In 1838, there were a few huts there and a 
tavern. In 1842, there was a-log-chapel with a 
ship's bell to summon the religious to. worship ; 
‘sheep were worth 30 cents apiece, and cattle $5a 
head, Now it is one of the most promising citics 
in the world. We think house rent enormous in 
New York: houses that would rent for #1500°here 
conunand $3000 there. They have had their real 


estate gambling in Melbourne as in San Francisco, 


and the usual stories are told of its, effects. A 
drunkard one day stumbled into an auction-room 
where vacant lots were beingseld. Finding a chair 
empty he flung himself into it, and the warmth of 
the room, combined with the effects of the liquor 
he had drunk, soon set him nodding. ‘This the 
auctioneer understood perfectly and knocked down 
lot after lot to him, at pretty round prices.  DPeo- 
ple began to inquire who the stranger was; and 
the general opinion was that he way some exces- 
sively shrewd speculator fresh from England with 


pose to bring it to the notice of the British Embas- 
sador at Constantinople, with a view of obtaining 
satisfaction from the Porte for outrages already 
committed, and protection for the. future. 
Ilolmeés, the British consul, has kindly and prompt- 
ly acted in thisanatter for the redress and protection 
of Mr. Dunmore, 
tions that the Sultan’s government may not be dis- 
posed promptly and Jiberally to give relief and re- 
dress, as may be seen by the following from the 
Augsburg Guzet'es 


dicial customs against the rajalis (Christians) aré being 
re-established in all their rigor along the frontier of 
Bulgaria. 
ing inspections respecting the kmets (local judges), and 
he dismisses all such as do not appear to him te be well 
di-posed to the Turks, and he sends them to’ Widdin, 


-Ratiowalism of the la-t ccutury had left the Church ina 
State of spiritual death and aubeclich, of which & foreiguer 


Mr. 


And yet there are some indica- 


According to letters from Widdin, the old Turkish ju- 


A commissioner is besides occupied in mak- 


where, they are prosecuted on some pretext or other. 
Another commissioner, sent from Coustantineple, and 
who is also making inspections in Bulgaria, has ordered 
that all the young women and girls of the villages 
through which he passes should go forth to meet Jhimn; 
and as the kmet of the village of Staikouse sent young 
men instead of females, the commissioner had him bas- 
tinadoed. A-nuinber of the inhabitants of this village, 
fvaring the ernelty of the commissioner, warited to: tiy 
into Servia, but cotild not be admitted owing to thei: 
haviag no passports. The severity of t ¢ Turkish au- 
therities in Bulgaria is greater in the frontier distsicts 
than in the centre; duit i: certain that there exists , 
great agitation in all the province. 

THE SPREAD OF THE EVANGELICAL FAtrit is 
mauiifest in all parts of Europe,in Catholicas well as 
in Protestant countries. ‘The following passages 
are taken from a very able letter in the London 
Christian Ties: 

In Prussia, 2s througheut“he rest of Germany, the 


can hardiy form anidea, The Gospel had become ené 
tircly strange, firstin the Universities ; afterward, as the 
consequence, in the Church, Preaching was reduced to 
the ineuleation of a meagre and dry morality; and what 
remained of Christian life took refuge among the huin- 
blest classes of society, in which the of Spency, 
aud espociaily the holy influence ofthe Moravian Church, 
still preserved the sacred fire. All this is now qu te 
vhanged. A religious revival, which in Prussia began: 
forty years ago with the wars of independence, has not 
Ceased to spread. Every where now the University 
studies are based upon faith in revelation, and the young- 


cut off Dissenters, und thus defeat the intent of 
the Act of Parliament. This has awakened such 
general indignation that a memorial to Parlia- 
ment is in circulation, and very respectably aud 
numerously signed, asking that all students be 
placed on the same footing, as to religion, in the 


University of Oxford. 


Virwor Porrry w Great Britr- 
AIxn.— There are in England Roman Catholic 
churches, chapels, and stations, 7303: in Scotland, 
164; total, 804. There are in England and Wales, 
priests, and in Scotland, 130; total; 1,115; 
including priests and Lisheps unattached, the num- 
her 1,162. 
munities of men, and 106 convents. 


There are 23 religious houses and coin- 
The Catholic 


Directory also gives a list of new churches, cha; - 


els, and’schools opened since November, 1X50. In 
England, 19 new churches, 5 chapels, 4 missions, 
and 5 schools are enumerated In Scotland, o 
churches. The foundations ef 12 new. churches 


shave been laid, of 1 chapel, of 1 convent, and 2 


schools. ° 
Tiik CONGREGATIONAL UNrex oF ENGLAND 
AND Waters, at last account, had had a harmo- 


and profitable meeting, notwithstanding the 


serious apprehension felt, owing to the violent 
and long-continued personal controversies which 
preceded the annual meeting. 

Deatru or THE Rey. Joun NreokaAyson, Mrs- 
SIONARY AT JERUSALEM.—This excellent mission- 
ary to the Jews, who has labored at Jerusalem for 
a period of thirty vears, under the auspices of the 
London Society for, Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, has been suddenly cut down in the midst 
of his labors. The following is an extract froma 
dispatch by her Majesty’s Consulat Jerusalem, for- 
warded by the Earl of Clarendon to the committee : 

I have to report the lainented death of. the ev... 
Nicolayson, principal missionary in Palestine of the Len- 
don Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jows, 
and minister of Christ Church, Jerusalem, ‘This occur- 
red on Monday, the 6th instant, from mervousfever; aud 
on the same day he was buried mm the Protestant Cemvtery, 
by the side of Bishop Alexandér. The universal esteem 
gained for him by long-tried personal character, as we Il 
as the fact of his being the earliest European resident of 


<) with an opossum rug, which, when they sit down, | his pockets full of money and a very turious man- | ¢; generation of pastors now engaged in ministerial | this city, made his loss to be dceply felt among all cla -cs 
7 they let slide upon their haunches; the children | ner. Ilis sleepiness was of course seen through ; work are generally distinguished by a style of preaching of inhabitants. The funeral was attended by clergymen 
in the costume of our early parents. They are a | it was affected, they could tell that at a glance, | @tegether Evangelical. It makes itself less Jelt in the of the Greck, Armehian, and Abyssinjan Churcties, the 
large cities than in the small ones and the rural districts, | Latin Church drawing general attention by its omission ; 

poor, miserable race, generally inoffensive, though | 50, w hen the auction broke up, and the noise by rabbis of the Jews (though the week is one particulariy 


ride home tu prospects of beef, mutton, pies, and | liberty in Turkey: This has aroused the Moham- | understand that this movement is entirely distinct | easily show to the people the sears of these wounds 
claret. | medan people, particularly in the provinces dis- |, from that of the Turkish Mission Aid Society, | they had received ip fighting if “Ithe ¢ , 5 
| The branding-day is an event of scarcely less | tant from the Turkish capital, and they are mani- | which is formed more especially to sssist American | wealth.  ——— - 
interest. It is geprally known that the large | festing a sudden*and dangerous enmity toward all | missionaries who are carrying on their evaneelistic 
attle-breeders of Victoria hire vast tracts for pur- | Franks, and particularly toward Protestant mis- | operations with great success amon: the Greek and Prictor Wikt:.—In the -darly times of 
poses of pasture, and let their cattle xo loose. The | sionaries. In this last direction, the Armenian | Christians in Turkey. the Virginia it wa 
tracts are not fenced in, At certain intervals. the | people, and to some extent the Greeks, also, agree Canvinistic Welsh pany at home to 


seampering after. 


they will-occasionally kill a white who ventures 
among them; loving their dogs better than their 
wives, as is curiously evidenced by the partics oc- 
casionally met in the woods, in which the women 
carry the dogs on their backs; living by fishing 
and hunting in a@recarious sort of away, lying in 
wait for the kangaroo, and treeing the ‘possum. 
Some of the young -women have a fine queenly 
gait, and wear the rug inayraccful manner. But 
hags preponderate, and tlie sight of one of these 
hideous old creatures, with blear eves, and a sav- 
age mouth and searred arms, hobbling about on 
two sticks, like the most ‘iendish of witches, is not 
likely to be forgotten by the stranger. 
The lover of the chase will not tind sport to re- 
pay a visit to Victoria. possums are occasion- 
ally driven by dogs up a tree, and shot in their 
hiding-place among the“branckes. Dingoes, and 
a few other harmless creatures, are hunted down 
from time to time in the interest of the flocks ; but 
the sportistame. Kangaroo-hunts, and the brand- 
ing-day for the cattle, are the only*s amusements 
that repay the trouble of equipping for the chase. 
The large kangaroo, or forester, which stands 
about five feet high; is hunted with dos, like foxes 
“and deer in Europe. A grand hunt is an event in 
the neighborhood of the towns: every man who 
can muster a horse rides to cover. Tlalf an hour 
_ or so usttally suffices to start the brute; the dogs 
, are loosed and go off in full ery, men and horses 
The chase is a most exciting 
ones, asmay be imagined from the broken character 
ofthe country. There are no stone-walls to leap, 
but the chase dashes madly over mountain, val- 
ley, rock, brake, thicket, wood, and swamp, at 
such a rate that nothing. but the extraordinary 
sureness of the Australian herse, and~practiced 
skill on the part of the rider. can save the latter's 
bones. ‘After a frantic gallop of half an hour or 
_more, Forester will, if he can, take to a stream, 
and await the enemy. Woe betide the bravest 
dogs! . Some he will slay with a single blow of 
his claws. Others he will drown by holding them 
forcibly under water. The more sagacious brutes 
_will content themselves with baying at him from 
the hank, Whea Forester has had a few moment's 
rest, and is refreshed by the cool water, off he goes 
avain, leaping as before, on his hind legs, fifteen 
to twenty paces at a bound; and again horses and 
‘dogs are after him at a, lreak-neck pace. Many 
a fine herse has becn killed in following the quarry 
‘along the rocky bed of a mountain-torrent. But 
at last superior boitom win$ the day. Forcster 
fligs; the dogs press closer around him; one is 
‘kuocked over, another is disemboweled, but a third 
finds a fleshy part of poor Forester with his tecth; 


jand the wisest and oldest, of the pack, in the nick 


of tithe, has him by the throat. There only re- 
‘mains then for master kangaroo the merciful hunt- 
ers knife, and for the hunters the triumphant 


awoke the toper, the auctioneer, who shared. the 
public notion concerning him, contented himself 
with handing him a memorandum of the property 
he had purchased with the prices annexed, and re- 
quested him, if convenient, to call that afternoon 
or nextamorning and pay the proportion required in 
cash. ‘The purchaser began to be a little sobered, 


—and went out to ruminate. 

It so happened that he was a new-comer, and 
hada litthe money. So when he came to his senses, 
and realized what he had done, he was in despair, 
for he felt quite satisfied that the only possible is- 
‘sue out of the difficulty would be to pay ‘all he had 
to the auctioneer for a release from his bargain. 
Brooding over his ‘cursed folly,” he strolled along 


of stones. There were the lots. [le inquired of 
a passer-by, and verilied his memoranduin, Near 
a block, altogether, had become his. It) was 
enough to break one’s heart. 
Meanwhile the story had gone abroad among the 
land-spectlators that a stranger had suddenly ap- 


improved as it went. Before the afternoon was 
ings had sent out a special agent to operate in 
Jand, and that fe had bought the lots. 

Three or four operators, attracted to the spot, 
met the fortunate purchaser, introduced themselves, 
and took him home. Ie was sober enough now 
to Le very cautious and suspicious. When one of 
them offered him £1000 advanee on a corner lot, 
he refused it, asked £5900 and- got it directly. 
Suflice it to say that before the merning he had 
sold out his whole purchase at an advance of 


the auction; with which pretty litle nugget he 
retired from business and from Aystralia. 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS, 

Tne GREEK AND THE Roman Carnorte 
Cucnenes, although in good accord as tt regards 
essential doctrine, are exceeding|y hostile tuward 
each other as it regards ecclesiastical affairs, each 
striving for the supremacy to the exclusion of the 
other. The late Eastern war has renewed this con- 
test; and has provoked a paper war in pampliets. 
is a signiticait symptom in the East; when 
Russia, as the Defender of the Greck Church, and 
Francé, as the Defender of the Roman Catholic 
Church, enter the lists of controversy within the 
limits of the unchanging East, we muy have some 
hope of 2 movement in the interior. life and out- 
ward condition of the people. 


the fruits of the Eastern war is a tirman from the 
Sultan, very much enlarging the area of religious 


~ Berlin, Magdeburg, houigsburg, ard Breslau are still dis- 
‘and by their opposition to the Gospel. 


and West, are'the countries in which Christian vitality is’ 
most diffused, 
tribute to accelerate its progress would be a greater in- 
dependence of the Church in i:espect of the State, and 
Christian views of a more liberal, more Catholic charac- 
t.r. which should favor the union of Christians. 


nodded—as tlie auctioneer thought very knowingly : hope that, in these two respects, the approaching Prussian 


to the site of his purchase, and sat down on a heap | 


peared in an auction-room that morning and bonght 


» £90,000 worth of property in an hour, Thc story: 


well spent it was generally rumored that the Bar-— 


($509,009 on the price it had been adjudged him at 


| taken from it, deserves to be read, studied, and 


» in light-heartedness, and boards laden with luxuries. to 


Mou AMMEEAN Faxaticis’t REVIVED.—One of 


tinguished by the spiritual death which reigns in them. 
On the other 
hand, Pomerania and the provinces of the Rhine, East 


That which would most powerfully con- 


Let us 


Synod and the Evangelical Alliance will be tiie instru. 
ments of the work of God. 

ANOTHER PRisONER IN) Rev. 
Mr. Rule informs the London Wa'rhiii that the 
imprisonment of a native Spaniard, Jos» Vecino> 
has followed the release of Don Angel Il. De Mora, 
and for the same causes, viz., the propagation of 
the Protestant faith in Spain, by means of the dis- 
tribution of books. Vecino was in the coinmon 
prison of Madrid when he wrote to his fricnd De 
Mora, January, 6, 1857. 

A RESUME of the Roman Catholie movemenis.of 
the last year is graphically given by the /tcrary 
Churchman of Deveimber 27, in the following pas- 
sage, Which agrees with the general indications of 
the Foreign Keligious Iiems given from week to 
week in our columns. The ¢ durch says: 

Rome, through the year, has pledded on her many and 
devious ways—backing up the Ultramentane party in 
brianee; attacking the Government Universitics iu Bel- 
seeking admission for her legate in Russia;.cir- 
cumventing the Emperor of Austria by the cunning sid 
stringency of the Concordat; lending what moral support 
it can to the Queen of Spain and her new and reactionary 
government; sowing, by means of the Jesuits, di-union 
aimong the lesser states of Europe; extending hee mis- 
sions in India and America, and pu-hitly her canse to 
the utmost wherever she can introduce an ciissary, or 
station a religious order, ‘The Protestant 
are aware of this, but seem powe:less to resist it; suid 
even the Evangelical AlHance, with Culing Eardley, 
Chevalier Bunsen, and the c/ife of Augsburg and Ceneva, 
can not help thein. 

DEPRESSION OF CLERGY THE DANGER 
oF THE Cuurncii—Such is the tidle of a sermon 
intended for Scotland; but the following passzze, 
inwardly digested by the churches in America, 
The sermon says : 

When you ask the clergyman to walk first.of your 
guests, as, in virtue of his function, the premicr untitied 
gentleman of the company, beware lest tie usage which 
smarks the respect of Christian society for religion itsclf 
in the person of its ministers, become the means of draz- 
ging into painful conspicuity threadbare habiliments or 
leaky shoes. Send him not away from circles laughing 
a loime darkened by anxiety, and a table covered with 
bills; troubles, itemay he, thickening; strength, it may 
be, declining; age, it may be, fast creeping on; give the 
bread” of sufticiency, aswell as the sione” of polite- 
Noss. 

EnGuisu Mission ro THE Trenks.—The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Countess of Huhting- 
don’s Missionary Society,.for the spread of the 
Gospel, intend to establish a mission to the Mo- 
hammedans of Turkey and Syria, zs soon as.the 
requisite finds can Le raised for this purpose. We 


sacred to thein, being that in which the day of Atoue- , 


ment oecurs), and Moslem-learned Sheiks. Tie Dacha 
sent an Oda Bashi with Infenkehis. There were also 
present the Consuls of Prussia, France, and Austria, the 
United States’ Agent, and the representative of the Spau- 
ish Consul-Geenerah, Senor ce la Vera bemg: himsclt ab- 
sent trom town. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A New LANGUAGE IN PRroGuess.—It is rare- 
ly that the student of philology can enjoy the treai 
of discovering a language actually in the process 
of formation, gradually ervstallizing, as it were, 


into set forms and words, as it emerges from a cha-- 


otie state. Something of this kind is going on 
among the Liherian Settlements on the west coast 
of Africa, where, in the great intermixture of na- 


, tive races, and settlers from this country, a modit- 


cation of each other's language takes place—the vo- 
eabulary of the superior race prevailing, though 
sul mittiny to changes in construction and mean- 
lag based on the old idioms which fill the mind, 
while the tongue expresses itself im the latelv-ac- 
quired words, For instance, any thing thick is 
denominated ** fat thus they say fat tree,” or 
“the branch is fat:" a strong wind is wind too 
mich saucy.” Tf a man-resides any where, it is 
expressed by ‘sits down.” Our word is” they 
translate by “lives ;” would say, Master 
sit down here Brooklyn, him lib at New York, 
back come-evening.”  ** De duck lib in the pot, 
him boil.” ** Fader lib in the chureh-yard, him lib 
under ground.” ** Past dat one,” means more 
than that one. “Elim ole past me.” “ Dis horse 
handsome past mark.” You eve catch ex- 
presses you see them. ‘*I done do ’em,” T have 
finished them, ‘+ Master send vou plenty good 
how do’s"—brings your friend's compliments to 
you, ete. All our modern languages derived from 
the Latin, as French, Italien, Spanish, ete., are the 
result of a similar process, and exhibited in their 
iufaney the same breaking down of the, inflections 
of the mother tongue, and the same tendency to 
replace them by prepositions and auxiliary words 
that we find in the above. To the classic - Roman 
of the fifth century the speech of our Gothic fore- 
fathers must have seemed as barbarous as this 
Anglo-negro dialect does to us, 

AN Eryvotecy.—It was the custom 
while the Roman Repu! lie sulisistedin full vigor, 
for the applicants for hich offices to appear on the 
day-of election in loug white roles: intimating 
liv this that their characters, likewise, ought to 
he pure and unsullied. , Hence the origin of our 
word candidate, fromeandilis—white pure, sincere, 
ete. This garment (atcording ‘to Hutarch) they 
were to wear without any other clothes, that the 
people might not suspect they concedled money for 
purchasing votes, and also that they ‘might more 
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‘other means, the project was adopted of sending out 

a hundred single young women of blameless repu- 
tation for the purpose of forming marriages with 
the colonists. 
was to be defrayed by the Company, in all cases 
when the women were married to the tenants and 
‘farmers of the public lands; but in case of their 
being married to private. settlers, the husband was 
to repay the Company the charge of his wife's con- 
veyance from England. The price of these wives 
(says Stith) was stated at 120 pounds of tobaeco, 
and niterward advanced to 150 pounds, and pro- 
oe more if any of them should happen 
to die; and it was also ordered that this debt 
should have the precedence of all others, and be 
first recover rable. 


Tut CHEAPEST EVER PuBL ESHE D. 


Editor Notes and Queries: 

Your account of the dearest book ever published, 
may well be 
which I made the other day, and I think it has an 
undoubted claim to that title: 


In 1845, much merriment was excited in London by 
the announcement of ** Orion; an Epie Poem, by Rich- 
ard Henry Horne. Price, One Farthing.” It was 
derstood as an indigni intly sareastic concession to the 
public appreciation of the value of such things. How- 
ever, a very large number of farthing copies were sold, 
and subseque nt editions at a*penny, at half a crown, and 
at five shillings, made ** Orion’ a good speculation. 
The original farthing edition is now unfindable, and 
ranks among the curiosities of literature. 

Bibiior. 


Bisnore BerkeLeEy AT NEwrort.—<A corre- 
spondent has kindly answered our inquiry by a ret- 
erence to Mr. Tuckerman’s lately published Bio- 
graphical Essays,” where he says: ‘* We were re- 
-mindedof Ber observations, in regard to the 
natural productions of the countfy, during a recent 
visit to the old farm-house where he resided, and 
to which he gave the name of Whitehall. An 
enormous wild grape-vine’ had completely vailed 
what formed the original entrance to the humble 
dwelling, and several ancient apple-trees in the 
orchard, with boughs mossy with time, and gnarled 
by the ocean gales, showed in their sparse fruit and 
matted twigs the utter absence of ce, 5 
knife. The dwelling itself is built after the man- 
ner common to farm-houses a century ago, entirely’ 
of wood, with low ceilings, broad fire-place, and red 
cornice. Tlie only traces of the old country were 
afew remaining tiles, with obsolete designs, around 
the chimney-piece. But the deep and crystal azure 
of the sea gleamed beyond corn-tield and sloping 
pasture ; sheep grazed in the meadows, hoary rucks 
bounded the prospect, and the mellow crimsor of 
sunset lay warm on grass slope and paddock, ag 
when the kindly philosopher amused by the shore 
with Plato in hand, or noted a metaphysical dia- 
logue inthe quiet and ungarnished room which 
overlooks the rude garden.” 
WASHINGTON AND Sin J. Reynoups.—Dur- 
ing the contest between England and America, so 
strongly was it the opinion of many influential 
men in England that the colonists must be con- 
quered in the end, that Sir Joshua Reynolds (who 
thought the contrarvY actually received tive guin- 
eas each from several gentlemen, under a promise 
to pay them in return one thousand pounds if ever 
he painted the portrait of General Washington jin 
England (as a captive, of course), and which he was 
not to refuse to do in case the General should he 
brought to him to that intent. This curious in- 


cident ‘is vouched for by his pupil Northcote. A 


portrait of Washington by Reynolds would be 
worth some sacrifice, but fortunately the expected 
hever was given. 

St. THE SNAKES.—It is rather 
umusing to‘ find grave naturalists discussing the 


‘foundation of the famous Irish story of St. Patrick, 


and how he preached 

—such a powerful sarment, 
As made the frogs jump through ‘the bogs, 

And banished ail the varment. 
But the physical conditions of atmosphere and 
eurth-surface that regulate the disposition of spe- 
cies are still imperfectly understood, and any pé- 
culiarity, like the immunity from reptiles claimed 
for Ireland, becomes matter for scientific investi- 
gation. The results of this, in the hands of two 
distinguished naturalists (Mr. Thompson and Pro- 
fessor Patterson), will not be totally satisfactory 
to the natives, because it is demonstrable that 
a few species of reptiles do exist in the Island of 
Saints. <Aind yet there is a loop-hole for consola- 
tion, because there is not the slightest doubt that 
they have been introduced either purposely, or 
from casual shipwrecks, etec., so that, perhaps, we 
may infer that St. Patrick's prayers, like vaccina- 


‘tion—all powerful at tirst—became weakened in 


their, influence by time. - Snakes and vipers are 
still absent from the Green Isle, and have resisted 
all attempts at acclimation, but the frog is common 
enough now. It is on record that the first frog 


seen in Ireland made its appearance in a 


pasture-tield near Waterford, about the vear 1630,” 
and a lady lately living used to relate how, when 
a girl at school (1736), she was taken some distance 
e one which was exhibited as a show. The 
f Ireland has also many differences from 
ingland, atfording a number of plants of 
Southern growth that have never reached so far 
north as the most southerly points of Great Britain, 


PoruLaR SvuPERSTITION IN TIE NINETEENTH 
Century.—Mr. Lower, an industrious antiquary, 
well known for his book on ‘* Proper Names,” gives 
some curious particulars about the belief in the su- 
pernatural], still lingering (ini spite of railroads and 
penny magazines) among the peasantry of his na- 
tive county, Sussex. He says the inquirer will 
find a diffic ilty in getting at the real opinions of 
the country people, and their recitals would be 
prefixed with some phrase, such. as, ‘ They used to 
sav, W hen I was a boy,’ My old uncle, usec 
to tell us youngsters ;” but nevertheless the old po- 
etical belief in fairies is still an article of implicit 


matched with a note of the cheapest, - 


The'expense of their conveyance | 


faith. In the liveal dialect, fairies are always 
called ‘* Fairisees,* or ** Phairisees,” and the popu- 
lar superstition is supposed to Le sanctioned by 
Scriptural authority. Pharisees were mentioned 
in the Bible, and that was a proof of their exist- 
euce,  ** Besides” Fowington would argue), 
“though [ have never seen any of them, my 
grandmother, who was a very truthful woman, has 
time and often. They was liddle folks, not more 
than a foot high, and used to beamcommon fond of 
dancing. They joined hands and formed a circle, 
and danced upon it till the grass came three times 
as green there as it was any where else. That's 
how them heresrings: came upon the hills—least- 
ways su they say, but [ don't know nothing about 
it, for I have never seen none on ‘em, though, to 
be sure, it’s very hard to say how them rings do 
come, if it isn't the Phairisees that makes ‘em.”’ 
For Notes Quertes, 

‘Mr. Cozzens said, Johnson was brou; ht to 
London to he touched by the King for se rofula,” 
Wekly, p. 838. 

-The Awg that touched Johnson was Queen Anne, 

Johnson's ** mother carried him to Londen, where 


he was actually touched by Queen Anne,” and 
appears that March 390, 1712, two hundred 


persons were touched” by the same roval hand. 
Being asked if he could remember Queen. Anne, 

Johnson said he had a confused, but somehow a sort 
of solemn recollection of al: uly in diamonds, anda 
Jong blac k heed. —Boswk LL’s Johnsait, vol. })- 
$8, Bohn’s Ed, J. 


VicissirubES oF Muinxtnc.—Humboldt relates 
of a Frenchman, Joseph Laborde, that he went to 
Mexico very poor in 1743, and acquired a large for- 
tune by the mine of La Canada. After building 
a church at Tasco, which cost him £54,600, he 
was reduced to the lowest poverty by the rapid de- 
cline of those yery mines from which he had annu- 
ally drawn from 150,000 to’ 190,000 pounds’ weight 
of silver. With asum of £20,000, raised by selling 
a sun of solid gold, which in his prosperity he had 
presented to the church, and which he was allowed 
by the Archbishop.to withdraw, he undertook to 
clear out an old mine, in doing which he lost the 
greatest part of the. produce of his golden sun, and 
then abandoned the work. With the small sum 
remaining he once more venture “dl gn another un- 
dert: king, which was for a short time highly pro- 
ductive, and he left behind him at his death a for- 
tune of £120,000, *. 


NOTES ON THE’ ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Tuk SENSATION-DESTROYING AGENT. — 
The new agent, Amylene, for the prevention of 
pain during surgical operations, has been recently 
used, for the first time, at the Bristol General Hos- 
pital, England, and with complete success. | The 
operation was one well calculated to test the powers 
of the drug, being Chopart’s amputation of the foot. 
The surgeons at the Bristol Hospital speak of the 
insensibility to pain under the amylene as being 
perfect, and say'that its anesthetic effects are of 
shorter duration than those of chloroform. 
ARCHLEOLOGICAL DiscOvVERY ON TILE BANKS 
or THE Danube.—lIt is stated that the engineers 
occupied in establishing a telegraphie station be- 
tween Hirsova-and Rassova, in the Dobrudscha, 


~ have discovered an ancient Roman tomb, in a per- 


fect state of preservation. An inscription on the 
interior of the tomb, inthe Latin language, men- 
tions that this monument contained the mortal re- 
mains of Pomponins Albinus 
Roman legion. It is believed that a Roman camp 
existed on the spot. One circumstance increases 
the interest attached to this discovery, which is, 
that the third wall, constructed by Trajan, passes 
about two miles from the tom) of Pomponius Al- 
binus. This general probably commanded one of 
the legions destined to defend that portion of Dacia, 

and he may have been interred on the spot where 
the troops were encamped. 

PRINTS. OF 
ilar objects, can he obtained in great perfection by 
a very simple process. The mode of operating is 
as follows: ‘The original being passed between a 
copper plate and a lead plate, through two rollers 
closely screwed together, its image—by means of 
the pressure—is left, with all its peculiar delicacies, 
en the lead plate. If the colors afe applied to this 
stamped lead plate, as in printing on copper-plate, 
a copy in the most varying hues, and bearing a 
striking resemblance to the original, can be ob- 
tained. “If a large number of copies are required, 
which the lead form, or account of its softness, is 
incapable of furnishing. it is stereotyped, if intend- 
ed to be printed at a ty ‘pographical press; or gal: 
vanized, if at a copper-pl: ite press, and the impres- 
sions are then taken from the stereoty ped or. gal- 
vanized plate. 

GREATIMPROVEMENTS IN LERIAL NAVIGATION, 
—WoNnDERFUL, IF Trer.—aA Paris journal pub- 
lishes a strange account of an :vrostatic excursion, 
which, the article declares, has solved the long- 

cany assed problem of directing balloons. The 
persons who are stated to have made the exe 4 
sion are the Count de Pleuvier,. M. Gavarni, M. 
Migeon, Mr. Falconer (an English wronant), re 
"Henri Page, the writer. The apparatus used 
is said to have ¢ost not less than 300,000 francs, 
the greater portion of which was furnished by 
Countde Pleuvier. The machine is represented to 
consist of two balloons united together, of a spher- 
ical form, each able to contain 100 cubes of pure 
hy drogen gas. ‘The directing power is a modilied 
‘screw, communicating with the car, and a rudder, 
made principally of w to change the dire Ce 
tion when required. M. Gavarni, 
is declared, can obtain the upward movement of 
the balloon without throwing out ballast, which 
system soon exhausts the resources of the very best- 
constructed balloon, and becomes an invine ible ob- 
stacle to long excursions in the air. The loss of 
hydrogen is instantaneously repaired by a chemi- 
cal proceeding, of which M. Migeon is stated to 
possess the secret. and by a little apparatus also 


, Who commanded a - 


PLANts, and other sim-- 


the inv entor, it - 


invented by M. Gavarni. The descent is effec ted, 
as hitherto, by letting the gas escape, 
parture of the wronauts on the oceasion referred to 
tuok plac e on the loth of January, at ten in the 
morning, from the Park of Feriijere s, in the So- 
logne; and the next morning, at five, a safe de- 
Koent ‘was eflected within half a mile of Algiers, 
The wriul travelers remained on the African soil 
only thirty hours, and left at noon the day after 
their arrival, in sight of an immense multitude as- 
sembled to sce them ascend. The return was ef- 
fected without the slightest incident, but with 
much greater, rapidity ; at half-past ‘four the next 
morning they alighted at the spot from which they 
staried, in the park of Count de Pleuvier. : 
oF Tnon procress.—The 
following account, from the Journal of ih: Socie'y 
of Arts, of experiments in reference to the Besse- 
mer .process, conducted at the Coats Lron-forks, 
Glasgow, will be read with interest: 
ments were condueted, as nearly’ as possible, ac- 
cording to the swethod described to the public by 
the patentee. The form of the Bessemer furnace 
was cylindrical, being eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, and with six tuveres, each three-cighths of an 
inch in diameter, entering almost on a level with 
the bottom of the furnace. - The pig-iron used was 
one of fhe best brands of the tirm (Eglinton), and 
No. 1, or softest quality ; the quantity operated on 
about cight hundredweight. “The pig-iron, when 
melted in the ordinary “foundry cupola, was run 
direct into the Bessemer furnace, which had, been 
previously well heated. The Llast was then ap- 
plied, and, beginning at a pressure of cight pounds, 
Was raised, during the process, te eleven pounds, 
and afterward allowed to descend to tive pounds, 
The appearance of the action going on was similar 
to that usually ascribed to it; and when, from the 
subsidence of the ebullition and the change of tlame 
toa purple color, the process was deemed concluded, 
the metal was run off inte moulds. . ‘These blooms, 


after cooling, were relieated and rolled into bars, 


and these, cut up into equal lengths, were .piled 
nine high, and again rolled into bars, the same 
mode having thus been pursued as that adopted to 
ianufacture marketable iron. The iron was found 
quite unlit for commercial purposes from its brit- 
tleness. The per centage of loss was invariably 
much greater than by the old process, being as 
high as seventeen per cent. above the usual waste. 

To Arctic NAVIGATORs.—Amerder 
from the British Admiralty gives uotice that a 
medal will be granted to all persons, of every rank 
and class, who have been engaged in Arctic dis- 
covery expeditions between the years ISIS and 
1xoo. Among those specially mentioned as enti- 
tled to the medal are the officers, seamen, and oth- 
ers who were engaged in the expeditions to the Arc- 
tie seas, equipped by the government and citizens 
of the United States. 
the London Gaze te when the medals are ready for 
distribution, and application for the same should 
then be made. 

SINGULAL SHOWER or Eanru.—aA letter from 
Quito, Ecuador, states that, early in December last, 
the city was visited by an immense shower of earth. 
The entire population formed a large procession, 
and, although some were severely injured by the 
falling earth, they proceeded to the chyrehes and 
prayed for mcrey. The earth-shower/lasted’ for 
about an hour, and is supposed to have been caused 
by an eruptign of one of the volcanoes in the vicin- 
ity of Quito. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
Tu latter part of February is the seeding-time 
for the southern garden. Early cabbage, turnips, 
lettuee, salsify, spinach, parsley, carrots, parsneps, 


_ beets, and mustard, may be sown at this time. All 


the onion family may now be planted. . Plant 
Jrish potatoes under straw; manure the greund 
well, and plow it deeply ; open furrows two feet 
apart, and drop the half of a potato two feet apart 
in the furrow, cover it two or three inches with 
earth, and then cover the whole bed two feet deep 
with leaves or straw. The rains will beat down 
the leaves and straw: and no matter how dry the 
season, the ground will never become entirely dry. 

In the coticn-growing rezion ah excellent frost- 
proof hot-bed may be made after the following man- 
ner: Exeavate a piece of ground as Jarge as the 
frame is tu be, twelve inches deep; inthis put six 
inches of good cotton seed, fill up with garden 
soil, and put on the frame. The frame may be 
made of common rough plank, facing and sloping 
south, with a common window-sash to cover ii. In 
this plant the seeds; the heat of the cotton secé 
will force the plants intoa quick growth. In mild 
weather, take off the sash that the plants may 
lave iis. Cotton seed will be found to give ,out 
a better heat than stable manure. 

To obtain early peas open a trench as long as 
the row is to be, cizht or ten inches deep; in the 
bottom of the trench diz in some well-rotted ma- 
nure; the trench should he about twelve inches 
wide. In the bottom of this trench plant a double 
row of English peas (the early varieties)... It will 
take a very severe frost to freeze down to the bot- 
tom of the trench; but should the weather prove 
very cold, seme planks placed over the trench will 
protect the plants. 
to the top ofthe trench, they will be safe from 
frost. The sides of the trench may be dug down, 
the peas stuck with brush, and very early green 
peas may be had for tke table. Snap beans and okra 
may be staried in this way. The okra will not 
require as deep atrench, as it is of slower growth. 


A FARMER in Southern Alabama advises persons 
smvking hams to throw upon the fire occasionally 
a handful of china berries, which he says will be 
an eficetual preventive against skippers. 


Yur chufer cr earth almond, a plant intro- 
duced in the South by seed from the Patent Ofiice, 
is tound on trial to Le very valuable in those 
parts where the ‘climate is favorable to its ms- 
turing. The plant is immensely productive. 120" 


The 


‘The experi- 


Due notice will be given in 1 


By the time the peas are up— 


perfect nuts having been raised from one seed, 
The tops are saidito be useful as forage for stock. 
Ilogs are very fond of the nuts, and‘ fatten‘on 
them rapidly. The crop may be left in the ground, 
and the hogs turned into the field to root out their - 
own living, which they are found to do very 
readily. ‘The expressed juice of,the nut makes a 
delightfully cooling drink. 


A in the South Carclina Agricultiyise 
says: ** For two or three months we had half a. 
bushel or three pecks of tomatoes Loiled with the 
same quantity of squashes ¢ each day, and given lo 
four cows. The quantity of butter exceeded the 
usual average: but the most striking result was 
the beautiful vellow eolor; and the delicious flavor 
imparted to the butter by the tomatoes,” 


WITHIN a few years, potatoes, formerly one of 
the most relialile crops, have Lecome, on account 
of the prevalence of the rof, one of the most un- 
ecrtain of field crops. It is right that every in- 
telligent farmer who has experimented j in different 
modes of culture should give to the farming public 
the results of his experiments, 43 In the multi- 
tude of counselors there is .safety. A corre- 
spondent of the Ci untfy Gentleman reports as his 
experience (he has been sucegssful in getting good 
crups), that the rot is not so apt to prevail where 
you cut your potatoes in pieces for planting; for 
the reason that the seed rots quicker, and by the 
time the potatoes commence ripening the old seed 
is entirely gone, and the hill isi left pure ; where: 
if vou plant whole potatoes, and those large 
they cannot rot by the time the new ones ripen, 
and the hill is diseased, and the new potato coming 
in contact with the retten seed) there is more lia- 
bility of the crop rotting in the latter case than in 
the former.  ** If anv one will remove all the © ue 
seed from the hill, there will be no rot.’ 

We give such opinions for what they are worth. 
From a general comparison of ‘re ‘sults only can 
farmers hope to gain any decided and valuable 
‘inform: ation as to “the cause and means of preven- 
‘tion of potato rot. 

To get the greatest benefit. from manure, it 
must be intémately mived with the syuil. It makes a 
inuch greater difference than most farmers sup- 
pose, whether the manure is buried in lumps or 
clods, or whether it is carefully,spread and inter- 
mixed with the soil, as far as may be by plowing 
and harrowing. “The richest fertilizer is of no use 
toa plant unless fitted for plant-food—so intermix- 
ed with the svil as to invite the roots, and so por- 
ous to moisture as to become — le, that the roots 
may take it up. 


Hine are a few hints for the use of those intend- 
ing to cultivate tobacco: 

Prepare no more ground than you can afford to. 
manure very highly ; cultivate thoroughly, and 
keep with vour farm-force fully clear of green 
worms and weeds. Procure the best seed, pre- 
pare your beds and sow, sufficiently early in the 
season that vou may be able to set out your plants 
by the loth ‘of June; top low—a few large leaves 
are worth more than many small ones; cut before 
frost, and only in the cooler portions of the day ; 
and in cutting and carting, use care not to bruise 
the leaf. 

Don't hang. tos closely in the curing-house ; 
don't hang over new hay; and’see that the curing- 
house is properly ventilated at top as well ‘as the 
sides. 


.. Never strip until the main stem of the leaf is 


thoroughly dry; one ‘fat stem” will spoil a whole 
hank; be careful also not to take down ear/y more 
than can he stripped at once, and not any in rery 
wet weather. ‘Tobacco once hanked foo wet can 
not be dried, and-if boxed too wet will be spoiled. 
Assort, when. stripping, into three sorts: First, 
put all the sound, whole, fine, good color, by it- 
self, thus making one sort of perfect wrappers—if 
well done, this sort will bring more than your whole 
cro) if stripped together; second, take all the 
very light yellow, that also with large holes, and 
the thick leaves for the second sort, thus making 
imperfeet wrappers, which will bring about half 
price; and, third, place all the balance for fillers. 
Each hank should contain about what can be eas/y 
ye a by the thumb and finger of a small hand, 

the butts all placed even, and ‘then wound as near 
the end as possible with the binder. When hank- 
ed, each hank should be piled compactl* in doul le 
rows, butts out, tips lapping, not spread like a fan 
oper, but more like one shut, and see that ercry leaf 
is straight. One man-should be on the pile te 
pack. When completed, cover well all but the 
butts, and as soon as the butts get dry, say in one 
or two weeks, the leaf is ready to pack in boxes, 
the svoner the better. Early packéd—if in good 
order—cures best. 


Ir is found that seeds of carrots, ruta baga, or 


manzel-wurzel, which are. soaked from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, and then rolled in’ plas- 
ter before sowing, will come up a week or ten 
days sooner than seed not treated in this way. 

As this gives the young plants a fair start with 
the weeds, it will prove a great advantage-to the 
farmer. Two and a half pounds of carrot seed, 

four pounds of mangel-wurzel, or three pounds of 

turnip seed, should he sown tothe acre. Carrots 
do best thinn«d out to feur inches apart; turnips 
and mapecel-wurzel, frum four to eight inches. 
The distzmce Letween rows should from. 
cichteen to twenty inches; and the cultivator 
and’ hoe require to be actively and continually 
used to keep down weeds. 

The tops of these roots are but little used in this 
country. In parts of England they have been, 
lately, “found quite easily preserved; and it, is 
stated that eattle are ex xcessively fond uf them ; and 
that milch cows do especially well upon them, the 
butter from the milk of such as have been fed on 
these winter-cured teps being equal to the best 
grass’ butter of Spring. The following is the 
method recommended for curing turnip or mangel- 
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arbet tops: When the roots are tuken up, cut 
off the tops close to the shoulder, taking the w hole 
of the’ crown. Lay these in small heaps as they 
are wt. It is necessary also to choose a dry time 
for storing them, as they would be apt to heat if 
put in after rain, or in Wet weather. Dig atrench 
fifteen feet wide, and as many feet deep as the 
deyness of the soil will allow ; if in the field, as 
near the gate or road as convenient, in order to 
come at them the more readily without trampling 
‘on the land unnecessarily. It should also be near 
the fitch, to carry off the rain-water that falls on 
the heap. Put a layer of tops into the trench 
about three-quarters of a foot thick, on which 
sprinkle a quantity of salt, in the proportion of 
three-quarters of a pound to four cubic feet of the 
tops, Over this put_on another layer of tops, also 
s lted, anil so on, each layer decreasing in thick- 
hess, on account of the salt draining downward. 
‘Tread them down gently, and bring them on a 
slope from the surface of the ground, so as to form 
a ridge on the top, keeping it steep enough to shoot 
off the water. When the trench is filled, cover 
the sides with a thick coat of earth, beating it 
hard and smooth, and forming the ridge to corre- 
spond with that of the tops. As the moisture of 
the foliage evaporates, fissures will occur in the 
sides. These must be closély and constantly at- 
tended to, and filled up with fresh earth, and the 
ssides kept smooth and sloping. Cut a drain all 
round the trench, slopiny from its foot, with an out- 
Jet into the ditch, if.possible. This will carry off 
all the rain-water that falls upon the hoird, p.o- 
vided the sides are perfectly clove ard smooth, 
whith is of the greatest importance ; for if the 
wet gets tothe bulk in any part, it will destroy 
the srhole. In six or eight weeks the curing pro- 
eess will be completed by the evaporation of the 
moisture, and the tops w ill be fit for use. About 
one bushel may be given (with other food) toa 
| cowyor bullock per day. 

Al Groreta correspondent speaks of 
gus,” as being quite an acquisition in those reg sions 
Whete winter-apples are searce. The seed,'we 
dire ing rmed, was brought from the Sandwich 
Islinds, The vine grows muc h as the common 
watér-melon, but requires more room (the hills 
should” be eighteen or twenty feet apart), and is 

‘much more prolitic than our melons. The fruit 
will} keep in food condition for use the winter 
through, if stored away ina dry cellar or outhouse 
‘in the fall. The melons make pies and cvstards, 
clos¢ly resembling those made of apples. To 
make them, pare.the melons (take out the seed), 
cut them up, add a little water, and siew them 

./down as you do apples, in a porcelain kettle. 
‘Then season, as you do stewed appies, with sugar 
nutimegs, spices, ete., to suit the taste, adding a a 
little tartaric acid. 


ABOUT GLOVES. 


‘ Ose: chilly day in the month of March— 
monith of catarrhs and chilblains—month grate- 
ful to physicians and eandy-dealers--I was 
walking somewhat briskly down one of those 
passiges, or covered galleries, which are such 
delightful retreats for the Parisian during the 
rainy days of spring. 

I was heated with exercise and buried in 
thonht, and searce knowing what I did found 
Phat} had opened the door of one of the stores 
in the sreade, and approached the counter with- 

“out even the usual politeness of removing my 
hat.) 

‘A pair of gloves?” said I. 

She rode from her seat. 

I suddenly became aware that she was pretty. 
It is astonishing what a s@vereign remedy for 
,ibstraction of the intellect is a charming mouth 
and large dark eyes! — She certainly was pretty. 
lier dress was indescribable, because it was in 
good taste. Her smile was dazzling, because it 


played over a mouth and cheeks that even in 


repose must have been entrancing. 
 **Whatsize do vou require?" she suid, coming 
forward to the counter. 

Now if you, wicked reader that you are! were 

n my place, knoWing as you do, thatin Paris 
the young yirls who Attend in glove- stores fit 
the gloves on the hands of thy purchasers them- 
svlves—-you, Isay, would have certainly misstated 
the size of your hand, iu order to prolong that 
delizhtful operation of having your digits gloyed 
by a pretty woman. But I was more hones ., 

**Ladies’ cizhts,”’ I answered. _ 

What price, Sir?” 

Cheap.” | | 

* Of Swedish make, Sir?" she inquired. 

As you please, mademvisclle !” 
» She smiled. 

What color?” | 

‘- Light, mademoiselle, if you please.” 

‘How do you like those? 2” she said, opening 
a box of sloves s that lay on the counter. 

‘You are certain that they are fresh gloves?” 
_- **Qh, Monsieur! I assure you that it is not 
2 hour since my husband brought them home 
sul left them here. At any rate, you can Sat- 
isfy vourself by examining them.” 

“Your husband!” I repeated, ‘‘then you 
must pardon me, madame J” 

She smiled again. 

Can Ll try them on ?” ae 

**It is not generally the custom with those 
cheap gloves,” she said, with the prettiest curl 
of her lip; ** but if vou desire it, certainly.” 

I held out my right hand. 

‘*'Too large,” she muttered, tossing her head; 
‘*too large by a size and a half.” Then «he 
teok another pair. ** How will those do?” she 
added. 
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believe they'll fit me,” I replied. 

‘“ Well, first try on the four fingers, and then 
slide in the thumb.” | 

said. either very awk- 
ward to-day, or my hand has grown larger, or 
those gloves are too small.” 

‘‘T don't think so, Monsieur,” she. said; 
% your] hand is perhaps moist. Let me help you.” 

W ith pleasure.” 

What a lovely neck! A few rich curls of 
her glossy hair came down and wreathed them- 
selves about it, like the scroll-work twisting 
around the capital of some snowy Corinthian 
pillar. Then her hand—how soft and white! 
How delicately the blue veins ramified beneath 
that delicate skin, like azure rivers coursing 

‘through fields of snow. Iam ashamed to con- 
fess that I distinguished a most positive pulsa- 
tion in my heart. 

I know not whether it was owing to my long 
scrutiny of her face or the obstinacy of my hand, 
which would aiot be fitted, but she "presently be- 
came impatient, raised her head suddenly, cast 
down her eyes, placed the glove on the counter, 
and returned to her seat without saying a word. 

If there is one quality more than another 
which I possess in perfection, it is assurance ; 
so, without the slightest ceremony, and an air 
of perfect composure, I took a chair by the 
door, and disposing mysclf into a comfortable 
attitude, began, | 

What horrid we: 4 

‘Yes. she answered, shortly. 

hats rained all day.” : 

‘So it seems. 

you have no fire 

‘* No.” 

Not a word more. 

The deuce, thought-I, I must have offended. 
her in some way. ‘Then, assuming an attitude 
not quite so free-and-easy, I observed her more 
closely. She was busily employed in watching 
the passengers in the arcade, through the win- 
dow. Suddenly she blushed. On whose ac- 
count? Onimine? You shall see. 

The ‘door of the shep was now suddenly 
pushed open, and a rather clegant-looking 
young man, with a carefully-gummed mus- 
tache, rushed in, leaving the door open, so that 
I found myself placed between that and the 
wall. 1 could, however, through the glass 
panes, observe every thing that went forward. 

**Lam in sucha hurry, my dear ——,” - said 
he, ealling her by her name, Araminta or Ser- 
aphina, I do not recollect which—‘‘ quick, a 
pair of gloyes. Ah! that will do,” seizing the 
pair [ liad tried on—‘‘ good-by, my dear, I am 
in a devil of a hurry, or Pd—but PH see you 
this evening”—-and with a meaning look and a 
triumphant smile, he departed, without paying 
for lis gloves. 


Was erimson with shame. 
a sin- 


Poor thing, she 
As for me, I could neither move nor utter 
gle. word. 

A moment after, a short, clumsy, ill-dressed 
man, with a queer green cap on his head, and 


a complexion of a somewhat similar color, cn- 


tered the shop slowly, when secing me he pulled 
off lis cap, and said,very humbly, 

* What can I do for you, Sir?” 

I endeavored to lvok as if I had just come in 
also, 

‘* A pair of gloves, of = make,” I an- 
swered. 

‘* There ig a whole box bork. Sir. Please to 
choose from them.” Here he went to the coun- 
ter. ‘* Ah! There is a pair missing here.’ 
How is this?” he cried, looking at his wife. 

‘* Thave just bought them,” I answered quick- 
ly. ‘** How much ?” 

"Twenty cents.” 

‘There are two francs.” 

‘“Give the gentleman hfs chanjre,” 
vlove-maker to his wife. 

‘There is no change in the till, 
swered. 

‘* No matter,” I said,,“J think I have a 
frane here,” and opening my porte-monnaic I 
gave him the twenty cents and replaced the 
two-frane piece. 
anil endeavored to look as if [ was'trying wheth- 
er my gloves were safely deposited there. 

**Diable! you've never got any change,” 


said the 


se 


she -an- 


mut- 


at his wife. he marched off into a little room be- 
hind the store. 
‘I turned to leave. 


a sweet little voice, in which a slight tremor 
was discernible. I turned back and s: 
tle friend standing behind the counter, with a 
flushed face, and her large dark eves filled with 
tears of mortification. She held the frane out 
to me with ‘an imploring lock, as$f the mapcy 
burned her delicate fingers. 

I approached and tovk her hand gently in 
mine. ‘The frane-piece rolled on the counter, 
and she gave a startled glance into the back- 
room—then looked at the packet of gloves—then 
at'me, with an expression that seemed to say, 
“*Tf you will pay for the \oung man’s gloves 
when my husband is }ray take another 
pair now that he is gone.” 

‘* Your husband," I said, in a low voice, ‘‘is 
very exacting, is he not?” 

** Nevertheless,” she whispered, ‘*neverthe- 
less” and the crimson of mer cheeks . rushed 


into her eyes. 


Then I felt in my pocket, | 


tered the old fellow ; and, looking indignantly | 


Monsieur, Monsieur !” heard uttered in. 


| Well, if I have your seeret, it is not my 
| fault.” | 
| She was silent for a moment, then suddenly 
she seemed to have come to some ears, and, 
turning to me, seid: 

**What is your name, Sir?” 

‘What is yours 7°. returned, 

** Did you not hear it?” 

have forgetten it.”’ 

She sank once more into a ibaiaabictut silence. 

you live far from this she recom- 
menced. 
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“That is very far’ You came here by acci- 
dent ?” 

‘* Mere chance, I assure you.’ 

‘* Now tell me, candidly, was it not the fame 
of our shop that brought you over here?” 

‘*T never knew that there was such 3 a shop, 
on my honor.’ 

‘Well, then,” she continued, ‘I accept your 
franc on one condition.” 

And that Is?” 

** You must leave this place instantly without 
looking at the sign over the door; nor come 
this way again for three months.” 

understand.” | 

“Give me your word,.”’ 

promise.” 

With one hand she slipped the twenty cents 
into the till; the other still remained in mine. 
I raised: it to my lips, imprinted a respectful 
kixs upon it, and liiting my hat, bowed and 
went out. She followed me to the docr to be 
sure that I did not give any furtive glances. a 
the sign. At the end of the gallery I looked 
back, but she was gone. 

Would you, reader, have stolen back and 
read the name and number over the door, think 
you? Well, I was honorable, aud did not. 
Yct it was astonishing what a number cof Swed- 
ish gloves I bought durin, the ensuing month. 

SACKINKA. 
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THE FATAL CRINC LINE. 
A SAD TALE ‘OF WOMAN'S WRONGS., 


In the Rue St. Martin le Grand, there lived late- 
ly the happiest married couple in all Paris—M. 
Valdemont, a chemist, and his blooming and beau- 
tiful wife Jeannette, Madame Jeannette adored her 
husband, who was,\in truth, a very intelligent and 
kind- hearted man, and of some eminence in his pro- 
fession; and he in return worshiped his ‘* heart’s 
delight,” as, he called his wife, with a fervor which 
scarée permitted him to think of aught else but her 
comfort and pleasure. The felicity of this youth- 
ful pair was the talk of all the street, and Valde- 
mont was the envy of all his bachelor friends. . 

Madame Valdemont had but one failing. She 
eagerly studied the fashions; and having once 
scen in the shep-windows, ‘or on the street, a new 
cut of dress, a smaller and more’ modish bonnet, 
than she then possessed, had no peace of mind till 
her graceful form or queenly head was decked in 
the new style. Valdemoni was too indulgent and 
wise a husband to interfere with these his wife's 
petty weaknesses, and generally gladly procured 
fur her all that she asked. 

Coming in to his dinner one day, he noticed 
upon the countenance of his Jeannette that expres- 
sion of faint, melancholic longing which the in- 
dulgent husband will readily recognize as the un- 
failing tell-tale of some new-born desire. 

‘**What is it, Heart’s delight?” asked he, as, 
dinner finished, they sat over their coffee. 

‘* Nothing, dearest Charles,” was the answer, 
in that peculiar tone of voice which assures the 
listening husband that ‘‘ nothing” 
thing.” 

¥ou seem feverish, dearest,” suggested Valde- 
mont. ‘* Permit me to seid for the doctor.” 

No, no, pray do not,” begged madame. In- 
deed I feel quite well; but—” and she hesitated. 

** Well—but what, Heart's delicht asked the 
husband. ‘*If vou have a wish unfellilled, pray 
tell it me. You know if it is in my power you 
shall have all your heart desires.” 

There was yet a little pretty hesitation on — 
dame Jeannette’s part, but after sundry éncourag- 
ing requests from her husband, she at length spoke 


‘**Ti is a wish which I know you will declare 
absurd; but I will tell it since vou ask me to. 
You have long ridiculed the new fashion by which 
the dresses of the ladies are so beautifully distend- 
ed. 1 was at first of your mind, and thought the 
hoops unbearable. But alas! I see plainly that 
unless one follows this fashion, she will become the 
laughing-stock of her lady friends. And walking 
out this morning, I saw, in the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, the mest beautiful crinolines! Dear 


aw my Jit- { (Charles, 1 feel that the happiness of my life de- 


pends on a purchase at that magazin, 1 shall not 
dare to go out upon the Boulevard again, Without 
hav ing previously my dress arranged in the new 
style.” 

This said, Madame Valdemont reclined upon the 
ottoman, overcome by her feelings, and casting 
looks of agonized entreaty at her lord, who was, 
meantime, with saddened expression’ carefully ‘X= 
amining the flowers upon the wall-paper of ihe 
room. 

Dearest Jeannette,”’ he said at last, **vou 
know how gladly I have always faltilled your 
slightest wish. But this time, darling, I must 
remonstrate. I have an unconquerable dislike to 
crinoline.”’ 

‘But T shall become sick with disappointment, 
I am sure,” urges madame. 

‘J (rust your common sense, and your love for 
vour husband, will prevent such a calamity, my 
dear,” answered V ‘‘for I must assure 


means ‘every 


tious air-receiver, vet lying upon the floor. 


you that this one of your “fishes must be disap- 
pointed. Crinoline you can not have. 

At these ernuel words Jeannette, weeping with 
disappointment, withdrew to her. bedroom and 
locked the door on her hard-hearted spouse, threat- 
ening never to emerge from this apartment till her 
wish was granted; and preferring death by starv- 
ation to life without crinoline. , : 
| What was Valdemont to do? Sorrow-stricken 
at this sudden interruption to his cherished |liss, 
but experiencing an exceedingly strong aversion 
to the article-which was the unfortunate cause of 
the disagreement, he retired to his laboratory to 
muse upon the course of his affairs. H1ére musing, 
he finally came upon a solution of the difficulty, 
For are not all things possible to genius ? 


It was already night when he knocked at the” 


door of his wife’s self-constituted prison, 

‘Pray open. It is I, Jeannette.” 

‘““Without the crinoline there is no entrance 
here,”’ resounded from the chamber, in a firm, vet 


agitated voice. 


‘“Your wishes shall be fultilled,” was the an- 
swer; and in the same, moment the doonwas open- 


ed, and Jeannette took in one arm her husband | 


and in the ether hand the longed-for garment. 

What a shameftil deceit! There was no crino- 
line, but a simple skirt, colorless and formless. 
Jeannette would have fainted, but Valdemont 
hegged her to restrain the impulse anid attend upon. 
his motions ; where ‘upon he drew out_a small elas- 
tic pipe and through it blew with might and main 
into the shapeless garment, which shortly dev el- 
oped itself into the noblest and most collossal pro- 
portions. It was of India-rubber cloth, and the 
fruit-of Valdemont’s genius and domestic trouble. 

Jeannette, as may be supposed, was almost be- 
side herself for joy at this discovery, the size and 
grace of which far surpassed the most famous crin- 
oline. She hugged her husband to her heart, and 
thereafter each day walked out upon the Boule- 

vards, the envy of all the ladies, who beheld in the 
circumference of her dress their most cherished 
hopes excelled. 

But, though the happiness cf his wife was now 
comple te, there were some disagreeable ‘cireum- 
stances attending upon this new peace. He found 
himself cruelly separated from his avife by his un- 
relaxing invention. When arrayed in her new 
garment no one could approach within less than 
four feet of her person., ‘To kiss her was evident- 
Jy impracticable to the ‘affectionate husband. ‘To 
walk out as of yore, arm in arm, was also in the 
catalogue of impossibilities. Hé could not even 
reach her extended hand, and was obliged to de- 
vise a small tray fastened to a stick, by means of 
which to reach to her such smaller articles a8 she 
needed. 

But more fatal than all this to his Happiness| 
and even to his health, was the diurnal necessity 
for filling with air the ‘fatal garment. The exer- 
tion was too great for him, and shortly his lungs 
became seriously affected. But here his chemical 
knowledge came again to his aid. He constructed 
vessels in which he was enabled to conipress, by 
mechanical prgcesses, such quantities of air as suf-, 
ficed to extend to its greatest latitude his wife’s 
skirt. The aperture in this needed only to be se- 
curely fastened to an opening in the air-vessel and 
a spigot turned, When, in a very few moments, the 


compressed air rushed into and extended the loved * 


garment, 


One evening V aldemont had cone ‘out on busi- 


ness. Ilis wife, who desired to attend a party, 


‘stood ready dressed upon the tloor, anxiously wait- 


ing for his return—for she lacked vet one‘thing ef 
compleieness—she was not inflated. The minutes 
tlew by, the time drew near for her-departure, vet 
no Valdement appeared. DPespsiring of his re- 
turn, madame at last sends her fo nme de, chambre 
into the laboratory for the air-vesse], with the de- 
termination themselves to make the application. 
The girl returns quickly with the receiver, ona 
ens the vent securely to the slfert connecting 
pipe, and withdraws ‘the stopper. The 
proceeds with marvelous cclerity, and in a few 
moments madame, to her extreme delight, has at- 
tained a greater breadth than ever before. § But 
alas! suddenly the poor woman feels herself drawn 
upward: frem her feet by some mysterious power. 
Shrieking vainly for help, she is wafted out of the 
open door into the garden, and then the frantic 
servant sees her ascend with terrific rapidity into 
mid-air, disappearing finally in the clonds. 

Just then Valdemont returns to his home. He 
-hears the screams of the servant-girl, 4nd hastens 
to inquire the cause. She points to the’ suppositi- 
In one 
moment the dreadful truth flashes aeross his mind. 
The receiver used contained not air but. hydrogen 
gas, very highly compressed, intended for the in- 
ilation of a monster balloon. His Jeannette, by 
his own criminal carelessness, had misapplic , the 
dangerous gas, and was now, ‘sha! floating aw RY, 
at random, through 

Walking along the Paris Boulevards of late, you 
may seea forlorn-looki ing man, staring with vacant, 
soulless eves toward the heavens, as though hoping 
to desery some extraordinary thing in the clouds. 
It is the unfortunate Valdemont, whepbereft at 
one fell blow of his senses, and of the wife of his 
bosom, now vainly gazes after the loved one lost. 

It is known that there are certain laws which 
govern comets and other slightly luminous hodies 
moving in eccentric orbits. These laws of motion 
being applied by a distinguished French astrono- 
mer to the case of Madame Valdemont, he has de- 
termined that she will be again visible to the un- 
assisted eve of observers in’3 vears, 2 months, and 
12days. Itis hoped that, on the occurrence of that 
event, measures may be taken to secure the unfor- 
tunate lady, and prevent her farther rambling 
through space. But it is feared that cre that time 
arrives crinoline will be gone out -of fashion, and 
she will, on beholding the comely shapes of the 
fashionable ladies of that sensible day, die of mior- 
tification at the rec ollection of her former infla 2d 
folly... : 
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MEN AND TiINGS IN LONDON. 
(from our own Corr spondint.) 
BIG BEN, 

PASSING dow n Parliament Street the other day, 
on my way to ‘four Palace at Westminster’’—just 
to see what preparations the ** property man” was 
in for the openin,s of Parliament next week 
hav ears were assailed with the mest discordant 
Heise they ever encountered: not even exceptilig 
a ctrow” at a theatre, when manager proved delih- 
quent. But this noise! to what shall 1 compare 
it? tonothing but the concentrated noise of 999,999 
cow-horns, all in unison.’ A ‘cold chill seized alll 
niy frame. I felt as the “lion slayer’ might have 
felt had he stood alone in the desert, uharined in 
the presence of fifty roaring lions. The intensity 
of this noise quite disturbed my equilibrium, my 
hody began to sway to and fro like a pendulum, 
anil I could only maintain an upright position by 
exercising intense muscularity in holding on toa 
lainp-post. What could it be? All the locomo- 
tives in the world, blowing off their steam in chorus, 
eguid not have made up half the sum of this din. 
* What is it?” I faintly gasped. 
neighbor's face, in the faces of all the passer s-by ‘ 
for a solution of the riddle; but they wore their 
accustomed beery stolidity, quite unconcerned, 
U‘pon recovering sufficient breath, I put the ques- 


tion to-a policem ui sauntering by¢ he paused, 


coolly surveye:] me from head to foot, to see, sup- 
pose, whether | was “chatting” him: satisfied that I 
was seriously in earnest, he gravely replied, ‘* Tt, 
Sir! what you hear? why that’s Big Ben! don't 
Ob, ves; thank you. Idoknow.” 
Biz Ben! ah, the big epest bell in England; the 
bigeest, but not the best. Many a sweet pesl of 
hells have heard in my pilgrimaye through life, 
hor can [I remember an unpleasing one, not even 
when the peal consisted of but three bells. Of in- 
dividual bells I have made the acquaintance of 
many, have heard great Tom of Lincoln, and big 
Tom: of Oxford; they are sweet-voiced, musical 
hoth; but oh, Big Ben is as.harsh and discordant 
us a railway-whistle. Anon he will be hoisted up 
into that evrie chainber of the clock-tower of the 
new Houses of Parliament, and thence procl: iin the 
loss of time in most unmusical voice. Up there, 
inthe thin air of solitude, its harshness may become 
mellowed ere its tones reach our lower regions; 
but were I a denizen of Westminster I should envy 
ihe citizens of Cheapside their Bow-bells, with the 
world of poetic and romantic associations they ever 
awaken, Oh, Big Ben! only when the wind is 
sou west will vour harsh Kantippe-like voice dis- 
tur) my reveries or slumbers. This monster bell 
is the exponent of a very: prevalent but faise idea 
in art, that size or magnitude is a main clement ir 
excellence, It is not size but proportion that 
shoull give us inest concern. Gog and Mavoe 
are bigeer than the Farnese Hercules; but who 
would care to look twice at the cockney giants ? 
Big Benis bigyver than the clock-bell of St. Pauls— 
the latter, though grave and deep-toned, is pleasing 
to the ear, as its tones come looming up the river 
asserting their power over the din and roar of the 
city-tratlic—but Biz Ben only makes your teeth 
chatter, and gives vou an uncomfortable feeling 
wtover. Yet Ben is the bisgest bell in all En- 
cland. ‘Talking of hells, it is worthy of note, that 
the fire-bel] on the City ILall, at New York, strikes 
ihe same note as the clock-bell of St. Paul's in 
London. T never hear the voice of the latter with- 
out expecting to hdéar also the usual accompani- 
ment of Turnout!" fromthe boys. But they put 
out their fires very quietly here ; there is less shout- 
ice but more water, When Covent Garden Theatre 
was burned down last year, althoush T was sleep- 
ing within afarlon of its side, T heard nothing of 
the disaster until a newsboy passing beneath my 
windows shouted, ** Total destruction of Covent 
Garden Theatre by fire this morning!’ I could 
have believed more improbable things, vet few 
eilainities of like nature could have excited more 
reeret. It was a temple truly worthy to he the 
shrine of the lyric drama; and [I may say, I have 


never experienced a higher intelectual pleasure - 


than that enjoyed within its walls. There I first 
heard the luscious notes of Alboni, the melting 
voice of Mario, the sweet, matehless tones of Grisi, 
the mellow, ponderous bass of Formes. Now its 
scenic splendors afe all gone to dust! But there 
is consolation for those who mourn, ~ Covent Gar- 
den will rise again! 
FINANCIAL ROGUES, 

What an extraordinary crop of financial rogues 
we raised last year in the hot-bed of beggarly OS- 
What!" exclaims Mrs.Grundy, ‘what 
is the world coming to? Who-can be trusted ? 
The shop-boy robs the till, to bet on High-flyer. 
Your cliambermaid ‘finds’ your loose silver on 
the floor, and buys new ribbon. Your ‘man 
Friday’ sells vour ‘old boots’. before they are 
half worn-out, to buy himself ‘ real Tfavanas.’ 
Your banker sells your securities*to bolster up his 
credit, although he has been bankrupt for a quar- 
ter of acentury.” All these are creatures fashioned 
ufter their kind; probably they all could find some 
excuse for their delinquencies : 
a terrible sharp spur; it Saps the foundations of 
the strongest-virtue; but of late we have had a 
new'class of rogues, who had not even this shad- 
ow of an excuse; men Who were ‘** beggars on 
horseback,” and rode, I need not say where. 
Well, an impartial jury has settled their account, 
and their penance and expiation will require all 
their lives. Woe betide them! I have much 
cultivated the society of rogues, because, IThavea 
theory that the ‘* mother makes the man” in more 
senses thanone. When I converse with a confessed 
rogue, | manage to lead the conversation to the 
mother, and, I grieve to sav it, there is always 
something wrong there: either the poor wretch 
‘never had any,” or she was adrunkard, or worse. 
Ilence. comes the moral: Look to your mothers 
that are or are to Le: make them fit to lring up 
men Inthe way they should go. But of all rogues, 
is th “rogue in grain,” such an one as 
Daron Martin chastised with his rebuke the other 


tite’ 


looked in my. 


impecuniosity is. 
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day, in theetrial on the great One 
of the thieves, Agar, had amassed a considerable 
sum of money when he got into trouble. He in- 
trusted some three thousand pounds to one of his 
‘- pals’ io invest in the funds for the henetit of his 
child and its mother. The villain Pierce 
appropriited this money to his own use, and the 
woman and child were left to starve, Agar hav- 
ing been transporied for life. Bui mark the se- 
quel, Agar, learning Pierce's treachery, gave 
information, wh 
Old Bailey ; he, with his confederates, were found 
guilty. In passing sentence, Baron Martin thus 
expressed his. jnanly-indignation: you, 
Pierce, I aim unfortunately compelled to inflict a; 
punishment less severe than upon the other pris- 
onuers. They were servants of the Conrpany, but. 
you were not. By a-strained construction of the: 
law, you might, perhaps, have been got into the 
same category with the other two; but [ am un- 
willing, and my brother Willes agrees with me, 
to strain the law against you.” But I do declare 
that, if I stood in that dock to receive sentence, I 
should feel more degraded to be in your place than 
in that even of either of your associates. You 


had been long connected with this man Agar; he 


trusted vou, and he gave you £3000 stock to be 
invested for the benctit of his child and its moth- 
er, together with £600, his share of the produce of 
this robbery, and the rest of the gold which had 
not been sold ; in all, vou must have got out of him 
about £15,000, This you stole and appropriated 
to vour own use. It is a worse offense, I declare, 
than theaet of which you have been found guilty. 
I would rather have been concerned in stealing 
the gold than in the rebbery of that wretched 
woman—call her harlot if vou will—and her child? 
A greater villain than you are, | believe does not 
exist.” (Lon? anplaiise in the. Corrt:) These ob- 
servations of Baron Martin, will, I hope, have a 
salutary effect upoit those villains of the deepest 
dye who go about to rol) women. It is a meélan- 
choly fact, which daily experience testilies, that a 
woman can-seldom be intrusted with money ; she 
cither ‘loses’ it, or is robbed of it. May all such 
rozues as Pierce, true rogues in grain, come un- 
der the lash of Baron Martin. Few will blame or 
censure him if he does a little ** strain the law.” 
A SHABBY NOBLEMAN, 

Oh, the littleness of great people! My Lord 
Eruest Vane Tempest belongs to one of the richest 
and noblest (7) families in England, but he has de- 
meaned himself by acts that the veriest plebeian 
would scorn. You know how, last summer, he 
nearly killed the manager of the Windsor Theatre, 
because he opposed my lord’s entrance to the la- 
dies’ dressing-rooms; next, for some disgusting 
‘* practical joking,” he was cashiered ; and it was 
hoped that he had sunk into merited obscurity and 
insignificance. But he has lately ** turned up” in 
a new character, which, for meanness, outvies all 
his former exploits. A jeweler supplicd this young 
Hopeful with rings, necklaces, trinkets, ete., to the 
value of some £150. When called upon to pay, 
my lord pleaded * infancy,” being under age when 
these necessaries were supplied tohim. His moth- 
er, the Marchioness of Londonderry, offered the 
jeweler five shillings in the pound. He submit- 
ted his case to a jury, who gave him a verdict for 
something less than half the amount, being all of 
the articles supplied he could prove the delivety 
of, the elerk who could have proved the remain- 
der being absent in Egypt. The verdict will, how- 
ever, serve as a caution to ‘‘ fast’ young sprigs of 
nobility that they can not commit inroads upon a 
tradesman’s S property with impunity. It appears 
in Lord Ernest Vane Tempest’s case that the larger 
proportion of the articles supplied to-him were of 
anuture adapted as presents to the fair sex, such 
as lockets, necklaces, rings, ete. With.what a 
proud air of satisfaction must the favored fair one 
regard these unpaid-for pledges of affection! Will 
it not Lecome necessary, in future, for the fair re- 
cipicuts to mildly ask, ‘* Who is your jeweler?” 
und then furtively inquire of his book-keeper, 
Tas my Lord Harry* paid you for the last neck- 
lace and bracelets he bought me #’ 

TOM THUMB AND HIS VICTIMS, 

Tom Thumb is at his old tricks again, turning 
the weak heads of idle women, and astonishing 
young masters and misses home for the holidays, 
Some dozen years have slipped away since he last 
ruled the day here, and, in the interregnum, some 
300,000 babies have been born in London, and 


grown up into an age of wonderment. But the 
Gencral remains as young as ever. Age appears 
not to wither the flower of his youth. We ask 


whose death will lie at his door this time; it was 
poor Haydon’s, the painter, before. Now we think 
it will be Albert Smith, the Cockney King of Mont 
Blanc. Haydon committed suicide at the thought 
that, while thousands rushed daily to see and fon- 
dle over a dwarf, his exhibition of works, certain- 
ly bearing the stamp of true genius, was visifed by 
some half dozen persons a day. It was too much 
for his excited nerves. He had lived a life of con- 
stant excitement, In endless strife between pover- 


ty and improv ident spending; sa, to cnd the strug- 


gle, from whith there appeared no relief, he ‘* put . 
out the light,” and then— 


THE DEAD SECRET. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. TIMON OF LONDON. 

Timon of Athens retreated trom an ungrate- 
ful world to a cavern by the sea-shore—Timon 
of London took refuge from his species in a de- 
tached house at Bayswater. ‘Timon of Athens 
vented his misanthropy in magnificent poetry— 
Timon oft London expressed lis sentiments in 
shabby prose. ‘Timon of Athens had the honor 


- of being called ** My Lord”—Timon of London 


was only addressed as ‘‘ Mr. ‘T'reverton.”” ‘The 
one point of resemblance which it is possible to 
sct_against these points of contrast between the 
two Timons consisted in this: that their misan- 
thropy was, at least, genuine. Doth were ine | 
corrigible haters of mankind. | 


which brought him to the bar of the | 


From his childhood, Andrew ‘T'reverton’s char- 
acter had presented divas strong distinguishing 
marks of good and bad, jostling and contra- 
dieting each other, which the language of the 
world carelessly expresses and contemptuously 
sums up in the one word—eccentric. There 
is probably no better proof of the accuracy of 
that definition of man-which describes him as 
un imitative animal, than-is to be found in the 
fact that the verdict of humanity is always 
against any individual member of the species 
who presumes to differ from the rest. A man 
is one of w flock, and his wool must be of the 
general color.. He must drink when the rest 
drink, and graze where ‘the rest graze. When 
the others are frightened by a dog, and scamper, 
starting with the right leg, he must be fright- 
cned by a dog, and seamper, starting with the 
right leg also. If he is not frightened, or even 
if, being frightened, he scampers and starts out 
of step with the rest, it-is a proof at once-that 
there is something not right about him. Leta 
man walk at noonday with perfect composure 
of countenance and decency of gait, with not 
thie slightest appearance of vacancy in his eyes 
or wildness in his manner, from ene end of Ox- 
ford Street to the other, without his hat, and 
let every one of the thousands ef hat-wearing 
people whom he passes be asked saparately 
what they think of him, how many will abstain 
from deciding instantly that he is mad, on no 
other evidence than the evidence of his bare 
‘head? Nay, more: let him politely stop each 
one of those passengers, and let him explain in 
the plainest form of words, and in the most in- 
telligible manner, that his head fecls more easy 
and comfortable without a hat than with one, 
how many of his. tellow-mortals who decided 
that he was mad on first meeting Iisa will 
change their opinion when they part from lim, 
after hearing his explanation? In the vast 
majority of cases, the very explanation itselr 
would be accepted as an excellent additional 
proof that the intellect of the hatless man was 
indisputably der anged. 

Starting at the beginning of the march of life 
out of step with the rest of the mortal reginrent, 
Andrew ‘lreverton paid the pénalty of his ir- 
regularity from his earliest days. He was a 
phenomenon in the nursery, a butt at school, 
and a victim at college.. The ignorant nurse- 
maid reported him as a queer child ; the learned 


schoolmaster genteelly varied the phrase, and 


described him as an eccentric boy ; the college 
tutor, harping on the same string, facetiously 
likened his head to a roof, and said there was a 
slate loose in it. When a slate is loose, if no- 
body fixes it in time, it ends by falling off. In 
the root of a house we view that consequence 
as a necessary result of neglect; in the roof of a 
man’s head we are generally very much shocked 
and surprised by it. 

Overlooked in some directions and misdirect- 
ed in others, Andrew’s uncouth capacities for 
good tried helplessly to shape themselves. ‘The 
better side of, his eccentricity took the form of 
friendship. He became violently and tnintel- 
ligibly fond of one among his school-fellows—a 
boy, who treated him with no especial consider- 
ation in the play-ground, and who gave him no 
particular help in the class. | Nobody could dis- 
cover the smallest reason for it, but it was never- 
theless a notorious fact that Andrew's pocket- 
money was always at this boy's service, that 
Andrew ran ahout after him like a dog. and 
that Andrew over and over again took the blame 
and punislment on his own shoulders which 
ought to have fallen on the shoulders of his 
friend. When, a few years afterward, that 
friend went to college, the lad petitioned to be 
sent to ¢olieze too, and attached himself there 
more closely than ever to the strangely-chosen 
comrade of his school-boy days. Such devotion 
as this must have touched any man possessed 
of ordinary generosity of disposition. It made 
no impression Whatever on the inherently base 
nature of Andrew’s fricnd. After three years 
of intércourse at college—intercourse which was 
all seltishness on one side and all self-sacrifice 
on the other—the end came, and the light was 
let in cruelly on Andrew’s eyes. When his 
purse grew light in his friend’s hand, and when 
his acceptances were most numerous on his 
friend's bills, the brother of his honest affection, 
the hero of his sfmple admiration, abandoned 
him to etibarrassinent, to ridicule, and to soli- 
tude, -without the faintest affectation of peni- 
tence—without h, even, as 2 word of fare- 
well. 

He. returned to hig’ father’s house, a soured 
mati ‘at thé outset of life—returned to be up- 
braided for the debts that he had contracted to 
serve the man who had heartlessly outraged and 
shamelessly cheated him. He left home in dis- 
grace, togtravel, on @ small allowance. , The 
travels Were protracted, and they ended, as such 
travels* Go,“imgettled expatriation. The 
life he Jed,’ the company he kept, during his 
long residence abroad, did him permanent and 
fatal harm.; ‘When he at last returned to En- 
gland, he presented himself in the most hope- 
less of all characters—the character of a man 
who believes in nothing. At this period of his 
life, his one chance for the future lay in’ the 
good results which his brother’s influence over 
him might have produced. The two had‘ hard- 
ly resumed their intercourse of early days, when 
the quarrel occasioned by Captain Treverton’s 


141 
marriage broke it off forever. From that time, 
for all social interests and purposes, Andrew 
was a lost man. From that time, he met the 
last remonstrances that-were made to him by 
the last friends who took any interest in his 


fortunes, always With the same bitter and hope- - 


less form of reply: “‘ My dearest friend forsook 
and cheated me,” he would say. ‘ My only 
brother has quarreled with me for the sake of 1 
play-actress. What am I to expect of the rest 
of mankind after that? © I have suffered twice 
for my belief in others—I will never suffer a 
third time. The wise man is the man who 
dues not disturb his heart at its natural occupa- 
tion of pumping blood through his body. I 
have gathered my experience abroad and at 
home ; and have learned enough to see through 
the delusions of life which leok like realities to 
other men’s eyes, but Ww hich have betrayed them- 
selves years ago to mine. My business in this 
world is to eat, drink, sleep, and die. Every 
thing else is superfluity—and I have done with 
The few people “who ever cared to inquire 
about him again, after being repulsed by such 
an avowal as this, heard of lim, three or four 
vears after his brother's marriage, in the neigh- 
borhood of Bayswater. Local reports describe.1 
him as having bought the first cottage he coul.t 
find, which was cut off from other houses by a 
wall all round it. It was further rumored that 
he was living like a miser; that he had got an 
old man-servant, named Shrowl, who was even 
a greater enemy to mankind than himself; 
that he allowed no living soul,-mot even an 
occasional char-woman, to enter the house; 
that he was letting his beard grow, and that he 
had ordered his servant Shrowl to. follow his 
example. In the year eighteen hundred and 
foriy-four the fact of a man’s not shaving was 
rezarded by the enlightened majority of the 
English nation as a proof of unsoundnesgof in- 
tellect. At the present time Mr. Treverton’s 
beard would only have interfered with his repu- 
tation for respectability. ‘Thirteen years ago 
it was aecepted as so much additional evidence 
in support of. the old theory that his intellects 
were deranged. He was at that very time, as 
his stock-broker could have testified, one of fhe 
sharpest men of business in London; he could 
argue onghe wrong side of any question with 
an ceuteness of sophistry and sarcasm that 
Doctor Johnson himself might have envied ; 
he kept his household accounts right to a 
farthing; his manner was never 
the slightest decree from morning to night; 
lis eyes were all quickness and intellizence ; 
but what did these advantagés avail him, in the 
estimation of his neighbors, when he presumed 
to live on another plan than theirs, and when 
he wore a hairy certificate of lunacy on the 
lower part of his fuee? We have advanced a 
little in tho matter of partial toleration of 
beards since that time, but we have still a great 
deal of ground to get over. Inthe present year 
of progress, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, - 
would the most trastworthy banker's clerk in 
the whole metropolis have the slightest chance: 
of keeping his situation if he left off shaving 
his chin ? 


Common report, which calumniated Mr. 


‘Treverton as mad, had another error to answer 


for in describing him as a-miser. He saved 
more than two-thirds of the income derived 
from: his comfortable fortune, not beeause hs 
liked hoarding up money, but beeanse he had 
no enjoyment of the comforts and Iuxurices 
which money is spent in procuring. To do him 
justice, his contempt for his own wealth wes 
quite as hearty as his ae for the wealth 
of his neighbors. Thus eharacteristically wrong 
on: both points, in enileaxoritig to delineate his 
character, report was, nevertheless, for once in 
a& way, inconsistently, right m deseribing his 
manner of life. . It was true that he had bought 
the first cottage he could find that was secluded 
witht its own walls; true that nobedy was 
allowed, on_ any pretense whatever, to center 
his doors; and true that he had met with a 
servant, who was bitterer aE all man- 
kind than himself, in the person of Myr. *-hrowl. 
The life these two led approached as nearly 
to the existence of the primitive. man (or 
savage) as the surrounding conditions of civil- 
ization would allow... Admitting the necessity 
of eating and drinking, the first object of Mr. 
‘Treverton’s ambition was to sustain life with 
the least possible dependence on the race of 
men who professed to ‘supply their neighbors’ 
bodily wants, and who, as.he conceived, cheated 
them infamously on the strength of their pro- 
fession. Having a garden at the back of the 
house, Timon of London dispensed with te 
green-grocer altozether by cultivating his own 
vezetables. ‘There was no room for prow 
wheat, or’ he would have turned farmer also 
on his own account; but he could outwit the 
miller and the baker, at any rate, by buying a 
sack of corn, grinding it in ‘hj ijs own hand- mill, 
viving the flowr to Shrowf to make into 
On the same principle, 
the house was bought wl:olesale of the City 
salesman—the muster and servant eating as 
much of it in the fresh state as they could, 
salting the rest, aud setting butchers at def:- 
ance. As for drink, neither brewer nor pul- 
lican’ ever had the chance: of extorting a far- 
thing from Mr. Treverton’s pocket. He and 
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Shrowl were satisfied with beer, 
brewed for themselves. With bread, vegeta- 
bles, meat, atid malt-liquor, these two hermits 
of modern days achieved the great double pur- 
pose of keeping lite in, and keeping the trades- 
men out. 

Eating like primitive men, they lived in all 
other respects like primitive men also. ‘They 
had pots, pans, and pipkins, two deal’ tables, 
two chairs, two old sofas, two short pipes, and 
two lonz cloaks. They had no stated meal- 
tims, no carpets and hedsteads, no cabinets, 
bookcases, or ornamental knickknacks of. any 
kind, no laundress, and no char-woman. 
either of the two wanted to cat and drink, he 
cut off his crust ‘of bread, cooked his bit of 
meat, drew his drop of beer, without the 
slizhtest.reference to the other. When either 
of the two thought he wanted a clean shirt, 
which was very seldom, 
one for himself. When cither of the two dis- 
covered that any part of the house was getting 
yery dirty indeed, he took a lucket of water 
and a birch-broom, and washed the place out 
like a dog-kennel. . And lastiv, when either of 
the two wanted to go to sleép, he wrapped him- 
self up in his cloak, and laid down on one of 
the sofas and took what repose he wanted, 
early in the evening or late in the morning, 
just as he pleased. 

When there was no baking, brewins. garden- 
ing, or- cleaning to be done, the two sat down 
opposite each other and smoked for hours, gen- 
erally without uttering a word. Whenever they 
did ‘speak they quarreled. Their ordinary dia- 
logue was a species of conversational prize-fizht, 
bezinning with a sarcastic affectation of good- 
will on either side, and ending in hearty ex- 
changes of violent abuse—just as the boxers go 
thronzh the feeble formality of shaking hands 
before they enter on the serious practical busi- 
ness of beating each other's faces out of all like- 
ness to the image of man. 
disadvantages of early refinement and edtca- 
tion to contend azainst as his master, Shrowl 

generally won the victory in these ensayzements 
of the tongue. Indeed, though nominally the 
servant, he was really the ruling spirit in the 
house—acquiring unbounded influence over his 
master by dint of outmarching Mr. ‘Treverton 
in every direction on his owa ground. 
was the harshest voice; Shrowl’s were the bit- 
terest sayings, and Shrowl’s was the longest 
beard. If any one had. accused Mr. ‘Treverton 
of secretly deferring to his servant's opinions, 
and secretly fearing his servant's displeasure, he 
would have repudiated the imputation with the 
utmost bitterness and wrath. But it was not 
the less-truc that Shrowl’s was the upper hand 
-in the house, and that his decision on any im- 
portant matter was, sooner or later, certain to 
be the decision at which his master arrived. 
The surest of all retributions is the retribution 
that lies in wait for a man. who boasts. Mr. 
Treyerton was rashly given to boasting of his 
independenee, and when retribution overtook 
him it assumed a personal form, and *bore the 
name of Shrowl. 

On a certain morning, about three weeks aft- 
-er Mrs.. Frankland had wriyen to the house- 
keeper at Porthgenna ‘Tower to mention the pe- 
riod at which her husband and herself mizht be 
expected there, Mr. ‘T'reverton descended, with 
his sourest face and his surliest manner, from 
the upper regions of the cottage to one of the 
rooms on the ground-floor, which civilized ten- 
ants would probably have called the parler. 
Like his elder brother, he was a tall, well-built 
man; but his bony, haguard, sallow face bore 
not the slizhtest resemblance. to the handsome, 
open, sun-burred face of the Captain. No one 
secing them tozether could possibly have yuessed 
that they were brothers, so com]; letely did they 
differ in expression as well as in feature. — The 
heart-aches that he had sutfered in youth; the 
reckless, wandering, dissipated life that he led 
in manhood; the petulance, the disappoint- 
ment, and the physical exhaustion of his later 
day's had so wasted and worn him away that he 
looked his brother’s elder by almost twenty 
years. With unbrushed hair and unwashed 
‘face, with a tangled gray beard, and an old 
patched, dirty flannel dressing-yown that hung 
about him like a sack, this descendant of a 
wealthy and ancient family looked as if his 
birth-place had been the work-honse, and his 
vocation in life the selling of cast-off clothes. 

It was breakfast-time with. Mr. Treverton— 
that is to say, it was the time at which he felt 
hungry eqough to think about eating something. 
Ih the same position over the mantle-piece in 
which a looking-glass would have been placed 
in a household of ordinary refinement, there 
hung in the cottage of Timon of London a side 
of bacon. On the deal table by the fire stood 
half a loaf of heavy-looking Lrown bread; ina 
corner of the roi was a barrel of beer with two 
battered pewter pots hitched on to nails in the 
wall above it; 
old gridiron, left just as it had been thrown 
down when last uscd and done with. Mr. Tre- 


yerton took a clasp-knife out of the pock- 


et of his dres-ing-.own, cut off a rasher of ba- 
con, jerked the gridiron on to the fire, and be- 
gan to cook his breakfast. He had just turned 
the rasher, when the door opened and Shrowl 
entered the room, with his pipe in his mouth, 
bent on the same eating errand as his master. 


‘and they 


= 


When ~ 


he ‘went and washed 


Not having so many 


Shrowl's, 


and under the grate lay a smoky 


HARPER'S WEERLY. 


In personal appearance Shrowl was short, 
fat, flabby, and perfectly bald, except at the back 
of his head, where a ring of bristly, iron-gray 
hair projected like a collar that had got aa Oe 
out of its place. To make amends for the 
scantiness of his hair, the beard which he had 


cultivated by his master’s desire grew far over’ 


his cheeks and dropped dewn on his chest in 
two thick, jagged peaks. He wore a very old 
long-tailed dress-coat, which he had picked up 
a bargain in Petticoat Lane, a faded yellow 


' shirt, with a large torn frill, velveteen trousers, 


turned up at the ankles, and Blucher boots that 
had never been blacked since the day when they 
last left the cobbler’s stall. 
healthily florid, his thick lips curled upward 
with a malicious grin, and his eyes were the 
nearest approach, in form and expression, to the 
eves of a bull-terrier which those features are 
capable of achieving when they are placed in 
the countenance of aman. Any painter want- 
ing to express strength, insolence, ugliness, 
coarseness, and cunning in the face and figure 
of one.and the same individual could have dis- 
covered no better model for the purpose, all the 


world over, than he might. have found in the 


person of Mr. Shrowl. 

Neither master nor servant exchanged a word 
or took the smallest notice of each other on first 
meeting. Shrowl stood stolidly contemplative, 


with his hands in his pockets, waiting for his: 


turn at the gridiron. Mr. ‘T'reverton finished 
his cooking, took his bacon to.the table, and 
cutting himself a trust of bread, began to eat 
his breakfast. When he had disposed of the 
first mouthful he condescended to look up at 
Shrowl, who was at that moment opening his 
clasp-knife and approaching the side cf bacon 
with slouching steps and sleepily greedy cyes. 
‘*What do you mean by that ?” asked Mr. 


‘Treverion, pointing with indignant surprise at — 


Shrowl's breast. ‘* You ugly brute, you've got 
a clean shirt on!” 

‘* Thankee, Sir, for-noticing it,” said Shrow], 
with a sarcastic atiectation of extreme humility. 
‘This is a joyful oceasion, this is. I couldn't 
do Jess than put a clean shirt on when it’s my 
master’s birth-day. Many happy returns, Sir. 
Perhaps you thought I should not remember 
that to-day was your birth-day? Lord bless 
your swect face, wouldn't have forgot it on 
any account. - How old are you to-day, Sir? 
Long time ago, Sir, since you was a plump, 
smiling little boy, with a frill round your neck, 
and marbles in your pocket, and trousers and 
Waistcoat all in one, and kisses and presents 
from Va and Ma and uncle and aunt, on your 
birth-day, 
out this shirt by too much washing. 1 mean to 
put it away in lavender against your next birth- 
day; or against your funeral, which is just as 
likely at your time of life—isn’t it, Sir?” 

** Don’t waste a clean shirt on my funeral,” 
retorted Mr. ’Treverton. havn't Ieft you any 
money in my will, Shrowl, Yow ll be on your 
way to the work-house, when I'm on my way to 
the grave.” 

** Have vou really made your will, at last, 
Sir ? inquited Shrowl, pausing, with amappear- 
ance of the gr eatest interest, in the act of cutting 
off his slice of bacon. ** I humbly beg pardon, 
but I always thought you was afraid to do it. 

The servant had evide ntly touched intention- 
ally on one of the master’s sore points. Mr. 
Treverton thumped his crust cof bread on the ta- 
ble, and looked up angrily at Shrowl., 

‘Afraid of making my will, you fool!” said 
he. don’t make it,.and 1 4von’t make it, on 
principle.” 

Shrowl slowly 
and began to whistle a tune. 

“On principle,” repeated Mr. Treverton., 
‘Rich men who leave money behind them are 
the farmers who raise the crop of human wick- 
edness, When a'man-has anyapark of gencr- 
otitv in his nature, if you want to put it out, 
leave him adegacy. 
want to make him worse, leave him a lezacy. 
If you want to collect a number of en together 
for the }urpose of perpetuating corruption and 
oppression on a large seale, leave them a legacy 
under the form of endowing a public charity. 
If you want to give a woman the best chance in 
the world of getting a bad husband, leave her ¢ 
legacy. 
dition ; if you want to make eld men loadstones 
for attracting all the basest qualities of mankind ; 
if you want to set parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters, all to- 
gether by the ears, leave them money. Make 
my will! I have a pretty strong dislike of my 


species, Shrowl, but I don't quite hate mankind | 


enough yet todo such mischicf among them as 
that!” © Ending his diatribe in these words, Mr. 
Treverton took down one of the battered pewter 
pots, and refreshed himself with a pint of beer. 

Shrowl shifted the gridiron to a clear place in 
the fire, and chuckled sarcastically. 

‘*Who the devil would you have me leave 
my money to?’ cried Mr. Treverton, overhear- 
ing him. ‘*To my brother, who thinks me a 
brute now; who w vould think me a fool then; 
and who would encourage swindling, anyhow, 
by spending all my money among doxics and 
strolling players? To the child of that player- 
‘woman, whom I have never set eves on, who has 
been brought up to hate me, and who w ould turn 
hy pockaye directly by pretending, for decency’s 


His color was un- | 


Don't you be afraid of me wearing © 


saved off his slice of bacon, 


When a man is bad, if you. 


If you want to send young men to per-. 


2 28, 


sake, to be ae for my death! To you, you 
human baboon !—you who would set up an usury- 
office directly, and prey upon the widow, the fa- 
therless, and the unfortunate, generally, all over 
the world? Your good health, Mr. Shrowl! I 
can laugh aswell as you—especially when I know 
I'm not going to leave you sixpence.”’ 

Shrowl, in his turn, began to get a little irri- 
tated now. | 
chosen to- assume on-first entering the room, 
gave place to his habitual surliness of manner 
and his natural growling intonation of voice. 

‘** You just Jet me alone—will you #” he said, 
sitting down sulkily to his breakfast. 
done joking for to-day suppose you finish too. 


What's the use of talking honsense about your | 


monucy ? Yo must leave it to somebody.” 

‘* Yes, [ will,” said Mr. Treverton. 
leave it, as I have told you over and-over again, 
to the first Somebody I can find who honestly 
despises money, and who can't be made the 
worse, therefore, by having it.’ 

‘*That means nobody, ’ ’ grunted Shrowl. 

know it does!" retorted his anaster. 

‘But you can't leaye it to nobody,” persisted 
Shrowl. ‘* You must leave it to somebody. 
You can't help yourself.” 

“Can't [17° said Mr. Treverton. 
think I ean do what I please with it. I can 
turn it all into bank-notes, if I like, and make a 
bontire with them in the brew-house hefore I 
die. I should co out of the world then, know- 


ing that I hadn’t left materials behind .me -for | 


making it worse than it is—and that would be a 

preciousscomfort to me Tecan tell you! 

sefore Shrowl could utter a word of rejoin- 
der, there was a yring at the gate-bell of the cot- 
tage. | ‘ 

* Goout,” said Mr. Treverton, ‘Sand see what 
that is. If it's a woman-visitor show her what 
a scarecrow vou are, and frizhten her away. If 
it’s 2 man-yvisitor—”’ 

it’s a man-vyisitor,” interposed Shrowl, 
“Tl punch his head for interrupting ane at my 
breakfast.”’ 

Mr. ‘Treverton filled and lit his pipe during 
his absence. Betore the tobacco was 
well a-light, Shrowl returned, and reported a 
man-visitor. 

‘Did you punch his head ?” asked Mr. Tre- 
verton. | 

** No,” said Shrowl, ** I picked up his letter. 
He poked it under the gate, and went away. 
Here it is.” 

The letter was written on foolscap paper, 
superscribed in a round legal hand. As Mr. 
Treverton opened it, two slips cut from news- 
papers dropped out. - One fell on the table be- 
fore whiclt he was sitting; the other fluttered 
to the floor. .This last slip Shrowl picked up, 
and looked over-its contents, without troubling 
himself to go through the ceremony of first aske 
ing leave. 

After slowly drawing in and slowly puffing 
out asain one mouthful of tobacco-smoke, Mr. 
Treverton began to read the letter. As his eye 
fell on the first lines his lips began to work 


round the mouth-piece of the pipe in a manner 


that was very watsual with him. The letter 
was not long enough to require him to turn 
over the first leaf of it—it ended at the bottom 
of the opening sheet. Ile read it down to the 
siguature—then looked up to the address, and 
went through it again from the beginning. His 
lips still continued to work round the mouth- 
Jiece of the pipe, but he smoked no more. 
When he had finished the second reading, ‘he 
et the letter down very gently on the table, 
looked at his seryant with* an unaccustomed 
vacancy in the expression of his eyes, and took 
the yipe out of his mouth with a hand that 
trembled a little. 

Shrowl, “Fhe said, very quietly, 
er is drown 

know ke is, Shrowl, without 
looking yp from the newspay “Pm 
reading about it here.” 

‘The last words he said to me when we 
quarreled, about the player-woman,” continued 
Mr. Treverton, speaking as much to himself as 
to his servant, ‘were, that I should die without 
one Kind fecling in my h 
soul,’ 

* So you will,” muttered Shrowl, turning 
the slip over to sve if there was any thing worth 
reading at the back of it. 

**T wonder what he thought about me when 
he was dying?” said Mr. Treverton, abstracted- 
ly taking up the letter again from the table. 

‘He didn’t waste a thought on you or any 
body else," remarked Shrowl. ‘If he thought 
at all, he thought about how he could save 
lite. When he had done thinking about that he 
had done living, too.” With that expression of 
opinion Mr.- Shrowl went to the becr-barrel, 
and drew his morning draught. 

‘*Damn that player-woman!” muttered Mr. 
Treyerton. As he said these words his face 
darkened and his lips closed firmly. He smooth- 
ed the Jetter out on the table. There seemed 
to be some doubt in his mind whether he had 
mastered all its contents vet—some idea that 
there was more Mm it—or that there ought to be 
more in it—than he had yet discovered. In 
going over it for the third time, he read it to 
himself aloud and very slowly, as if he was Ue- 
termined to fix every separate word firmly in 
his memory. 


my broth- 


The jeering civility which he had | P*? 


Tive 


“T will 


| 
[ rather | 


sart toward any living - 


his |.lenzth already of sending a builde 


‘*Sir (he read)—As the old legal adviser and faithful 
friend of your family, I am desired by Mrs, Frankland, 
formerly Miss Treverton, to wequaint you with the sad 
news of your brother's death. This deplorable event oc- 
curred on board the ship of which he was captain. during 
a gale of wind in. which the vessel was lost on a reef of 
rocks off the island of Antigua. I inclose‘h de tailed ac- 
count of the shipwreck extracted from the *7imes, by 
which you will see that. your brother died nobly in the 
performance of his duty toward the officers and men w hem 
he commanded. I also send a slip from the local Corpish 
ontaining a memoir of the deceased gentleman. 

** Before closing this comniunication I must add that 
no will has been found, after the most rigorous se arch, 
#xmong the papers of the late Captain Trev erton,  Havi ing 
disposed, as you know, of Porthgenna, the only property 
of which he was posses-ed at the time-of his death was 
personal property, derived from the sale of his estate; 
and this, in consequence of his dying intestate, will go in 
due course of law to his daughter as his nearest of kin, 

“T am, Sir, 
“Your obedic nt sery ant, 
* ALEX ANI FR NIXON,’ 


The newspaper-slip, which had fallen on the 
table; contained the paragraph from the Jigs. 
The slip from the Cornish paper, which had 
dropped to the floor, Shrowl poked under his 
master’s eyes in a fit of temporary ‘civility, as” 
soon as he had done reading it. Mr. Trever- - 
ton took not the slightest notice cither of the 
one paragraph or the other. still sat look-- 
ing at the letter, even after he had read it for 
the third time. 

‘Why don't you give the strip of print a turn, 
as well as the sheet of w riting 7’ asked Shrowl. 
‘Why don’t you read about what a great man 
your brother was, and what a good life he led, 
and what a wonderful handsome daughter he's 
left behind him, and what a capital marriage 
she’s made along with the man that’s owner of 
your old family estate. Sie don’t want your 
money now, at any rate! The ill wind that 
blowed her father’s ‘ship on the rocks has blowed 
forty thousand pounds of good into her lap. 
Ww hy don’t you read about it? She and her 
husband have got a better house in Cornwall 
than you have got here. Ain't you glad of 
that? They were going to have repaired the 
lace from top to bottom for your brother to go 
and live along with ’em in clover when he come 
hack from sea.” Who will ever repair a place 
for you? I wonder whether your nieve would 
knock the old house about for your sake, now, 
if you was to clean yourself up “and go and ask 
her?” 

At that last question,. Shrowl paused in the 
work of aggravation—not for want of more 
words, but for want of encouragement to utter 
them. For the first time since they had kept — 
house together, he had tried: to provoke his 
master and had failed. Mr. Treverton listened, 


or appeared to listen, without moving 2 muscle 


—without the faintest changé to anger in his 
facé. The only words he said when) Shrowl 
had done, were ‘these two— 

** Go out!” 

Shrowl was not an casy man to meve, but he 
absolutely changed color when he heard that 
unprecedented and uncompromising command. 
After leading his master, from the first days of 
their sojourn together in the house, just as’ he 
pleased, could hc, believe his ears when he 
heard himself suddenly ordered to leave the 
room ? 

out!’ reiterated Mr. Treverton. ‘And 
hold your tongue henceforth and forever, about 
my brother and my brother's daughters? I nev- 
er have set eyes upon the player-woman’s child, 
and I never will. Hold your tongue—leave 
me alone—go out!” 

‘““Pll be even with him for this,” thonght 
Shrowl, as he slowly withdrew from the reom. 
When he had closed the door, he listened cut- 


‘side it, and heard Mir. Treverton push aside 


his chair, and walk up and down, talking to 
himself. Judging by the’ confused words 
that escaped him, Shrowl concluded that his— 
thoughts were still running on the ‘‘player- 
woman” who had set his brother and himself 

at variance. He seemed to feel a barbarous 
sense of relief in venting his dissatisfaction with 
himself, after the news of Captain Treverton’s 
death, on the memory of the woman whom he 
hated so bitterly, and on the’child whom she 
had left behind her. After a while, the low 
rumbling tones of his voice ceased altoyether. 
Shrowl peeped through the keyhole, and saw 
that he was reading the newspaper-slips which 
contained the account of the shipwreck and the 
Memoir of his brother. The latter adverted to 
soine-of those family particulars which the vicar 
of Long Beckley had mefttioned to his guest; 
and the writer of the Memoir concluded. by ex- 
pressing a hope that the bereavement which Mr. 

and Mrs. Frankland had suffered w ould not ul- 


.timately interfere with their project for repair- 


1e the 
survey 
the place. Somethiniz in the wor ing of that 
paragraph seemed to take Mr. Treverton’s mem-_ 
ory back to his youth-time, when the old family 
house had been hishome. He whispered a few 
words tohimself which gloomily referred to the 


ing Porthgenns Tower, after they had 


days that were gone, rose from his chair impa- 


tiently, threw both the newspaper-slips into the 
fire, watched them while they were burning, 
and sighed when the black gossamer ashes 
floated upward on*the dveught, and were lost 
in the chimney. 

The sound of that sigh startled Shrowl as 
the sound of a pistol-shot mizht have startled 
another man. His ‘bull-terricr’s eyes opened 
wide in astonishment, and he shook his head 


| ominously as hé walked away from the door. 
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Jie granted pardons. 


nnd kissed the ** newsinan.” 


Feprvary 28, 1857 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THINGS S WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


‘“May it please the Court,” said the learned 
counsel on rising, “if ever there was a case which 
more than anv other case required careful com- 
parison with former cases, this case is that case.” 
And the judge, interrupting him, asked, ** Which 
ease, brother?” 


In L iverpool there is one beer-shop to 160 of 
the population, and the arrests for crime one to 
every fifteen of the’ people. 


said old Bogen to his boarding- 
house keeper, ‘‘in primitive countries eef is 
often the legal tender; but, madam,” said he, em- 
phatically thrusting his fork into the steak, ** all 
the laws in Christendom couldn't make this beef 
tender.” 


‘+ Madam,” 


There have been many detinitions of a gentle- 
man, but the prettiest and most poetic is. that 
given by a lady. ‘‘.A gentleman,” said she, 


with a man’s courage.” 

The purest joy that we can &xperience in one 
we love, is to see that person a source of happiness 
to others. 


Governor C1: ark, who has just retired from the 
gubernatorial chair of this Siate, obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety for the readiness with which 
It is said that he was being 
shaved the other day, when the barbér accident- 
ally tweaked his nose a little too hard. ‘+ Pardon 
me,” ‘said he, very naturally. ‘* Put your hand 
in my coat pocket and pull one out,” said the 
kind-hearted Governor; “TIL fill it up for you 
when you're done.” 

Well might Coleridge say that the fairest flower 
he ever saw climbing round a peor man’s window 
was not so beautiful in his eves as the Bible which 
he saw sying within. 


A uation paper accounts for the fact that some 
persons always go out of a concert-room just be- 
fore the last piece, by supposing that they are 
servants who hive reccived permission to stay 
out only a part of the évening. 


A favorite magpie, which had been accustomed 
to receive its daily bits from the mouth of its 
mistress, one day perched as usual on her shoul- 
der, and inserted his beak between her lips, not, 


as it was proved, to receive, but to give or hide: 


for as one good turn deserves another, the grate- 
ful bird dropped an immense green, fat caterpillar 
into the lady’s mouth. : 

The Taunton (Massachusetts) Gazette says: ‘At 
one of the churches, where an annual charitable 
collection was taken up on the last Sabbath, the 
wimount contributed nominally exceeded the usual 
suim,-but was almost entirely. in the depreciated 
foreign coin.” 


it is a noble species of revenge to have the 
power of a severe retaliation, ant not to exer- 


ise it. 


Sates Rohan was a grouty old magistrate, never 
known to speak well of any body, cold-blooded, 


selish, and -yet declared on all hands to be a good 
judge, for he hated every one just alike. 


A family of ‘Indies in Northampton, Massachu- 
have had seventeen husbands among them, 
thotrich fuimily consisis only of,a mother and 
four dinehters. The mother has had, four hus- 
bands, an! one daughter tour; the other daugh- 
ters three each. 

"Leigh Hunt had brought some good tidings to 
Carlyle, which so delighted Mrs. Carlyle, who 
wis in the room, that she sprang up from her chair 
soe sent her two 
Lottles of apple-jack next morning, with these 
verses: 

Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Springiirg from the cliair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets into your book, put that int 

Say I'm ugly—say I'm sad— 

Say that health and wealth have misscd me— 

Say I’m growing old—but adi, 

Jenny kissed m-! 


It is said that once, when Robert Hall was con- 
fined in an insane hospital, while stffering under 
an attack of insanity, a visitor passing through 
oue of the wards asked him what brought him 
there 2?) ** What never will bring you,” was Hall's 
prompt reply 3; too much brain.” 

Madam,” said a cross-tempered physician to a 
patient,‘ if women were adinitted to paradise, their 
tongues would make it a purgatory.” ‘* And some 
physicians, if allowed to practice there,” replied 
the lady, ‘* would make it a desert.” 


The pleasure of doing good is a pleasure that 
siever wears out. The ‘pleasure of being good is 
-inother of the same sort. 


Chasing a rail-car is a very unprofitable kind of 
exercise. Patrick got out to take some refresh- 
The train was off without him. ‘* Stop, 
he shouted after it. ‘* Stop, ye ould stame- 
ye’'ve got a passinger aboard that’s left 


there!” 
wagin, 
Hehind! 


In a pool across a road in the county of Tippera- 


ry is stuck up a pole, having affixed to it a board, 


with this inscription: ‘* Take’notice that when the 
waters Is over this board the road is impassable.” 


It is said that in-Memphis there is a negro who 
possesses an estate worth $50,000, The negro be- 
longs to his wife, a free woman, and the property 

$3. property 


is 
a huinan: being’ combinin r a woman’s 


is held in her name. There are a sad many 
wealthy whites in these parts whose property is 
held in the same way. 

‘I'm going to draw this beau into a knot,” as 
the lady — when standing at the hymeneal altar. 


There is an old Saw which says that Content is 
the true philosopher's stone. Brown says it’s very 
likely, for nobody has ever found either one or the 
other, 

A country lecturer, some years since, thus de- 
scribed part of his apparatus: 

* Now, gentlemen, this ‘ere vessel is full of air, 
and that ’ere vessel is full of waccum.” 


A young lady, after dancing all the night and 
several hours longer, will generally find, on con- 
sulting the looking-glass, that the evening’s amuse- 


ments will not bear the morning's retlection. 


Some beings, wheresoe’er they go, 
Find naught to please or to « xult ; 
‘ Their constant study but to show 
Perpetual modes of finding fault — 
While others, in the ceaseless round 
Of daily wants’and daily care, 
. Can yet col flowers from ecomn on ground, 
And livice enjoy the joy they ohare. 
Oh! happy they whe happy werke 
Who, still themselves are blest ; 
Who soinething spare tor others’ AKC. 
And strive in all things for the best! 
‘we Bs . 
Children ask some curious questions. ~A little 
boy eame home from Sabbath-scligol one day, and 
meeting his mother, the following dialogue took 
places ** Mamma, the teacher says people “are all 
made ofdust.”  ** Yes, my dear, so the Bibles avs. 
‘* Well, mamma, are white people made of dust 9 
“Yes.” Well, then, I s’pose colored pecple are 
made o aint bey 
Worrving ¢ ontinually about some thing: or noth- 
ing is it ‘popul: ir mode of suicide. 


A celebrated dandy was one evening in com- 
pany with a vouny lidy, atid, observing her kiss 
her favorite poodle, he advaneed, and begeed the 
like favor, remarking that she ought to*have as 
much charity for him as she had shown to the doy, 
** Sir,” said the belle, ‘* Dnever kissed my dog when 
he was a puppy. 


A love ‘ly woman is one of the institutions of this 
country—angels in silks or calico. © ‘The men rise 
up hetore her when she enters the rail-car, and 
stand around her like marks of admiration. 

When the-helle of sixteen gets sight of a bean, 

She scarceiy can peep through the leaves of her fan; 
Iler heart all a-tlutter, her eheek all a-giow, 

She tremblingly simpers out, ** Wito is the man 2" 


Twenty has brought her to years of discretion, 


She blushes no longer, but alters her plan, 
Thinks of the pocket, the place, the profe=sion, 
And looks round the cirele with * Wut is the man 3 


At thirty, each day she looks at the mirror, 

And sees that soine leaves of the rose have grown wan, 
Iler circle of lovers thin, and, in terror, 

She duns the deceiver @ with “Wuictis the man 
Pegty changes the tune, and, grown romantic, 

Ti ids it pretty to sigh, play, sing, and look wan; 
Haunts watering-places, steams the Atl: intie,° 

For the“ohjee t of life is, Wuexr is the man? 


A newspaper in hawrende Mass,, mentions it as 


custom in‘that region of country forthe women 
-to remain in the church after the service is ended, 
until all the men have retired from the sanctuary. 


A conceited fellow, in introducing his friend, 
said, ** Gentlemen, T assure you he is not so great 
a fool as he seems.” ‘The gentleman immediately 
replied, ‘* That is exactly the difference between 
my friend and myself.” 


“Tama lawver, Sir—an ornament to the Bar.” 

‘*You are, eh? so is a decanter; both may be 
used in a knock-down argument. You are an or- 
nament,-but, like all such, you are of yery little 
practical tse,’ 

“But. Sir, I have left off pettifogeing, and have 
got into the ¢ ommon Pleas.’ 

‘And your Common Pleas are a subject of gen- 

eral ridicule.” 

‘But, Sir, I have got into the big Court through 
a iatter of necessity.” 

‘“The proverb says, that ‘ 
Jaw’—a remark pec uliarly applicable to your crse. 


necessity knows no 


“Tf Thalberg makes such musie when he is ouly 
playing,” said a lady,the other day, what must 
he do when he sets-imself at work !” 

We are told that, in the time of Livy, 
a rhetorician who made his scholars correct every 
sentence of their writings that was intelligible. 
The greatest praise was, when one should saat 
the close of an oration, “I do not understaalN 


word of it.’ 


there was 


s 


An Athenian who wanted eloquenge, but was a 
brave and eapable man, listened to his rival's ele- 
quent speech, and then said, ‘* Men of Athens, all 
that he saad, 1 will de.” We have not a few in 
our times who s:y much more than they do. 

Government land can be Lought for a’dolar an 
acre. Many a man dies landless who has paid % gz 


a bottle for Champagne, and so swallowed in his 


lifetime many a township, trees and all. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


v4 S57. 
FRANKLIN Square, Monday Evening, Fed. 23, 


We note a continued import of Foreign Goods, which 
The 


may be fitly characterized as excessive. 
movement of the week at this port sums up ax follows 
ports. 
Week ending Feb. 21, 1857, 308 
Corresponding week, 1856, 1,825,287 
Increase this year 945. $296,001 


. quite light. 


Cows, 


same week last year. 

Throughout the past week the de ‘httind for money haa 
been in excess of the supply. and persons requiring means 
for their business have submitted toa he: avy discounts. 
Toward the close of the week, mone y was a triile easier,” | 

and a bold upward movement place in the peeu- 
lative stocks; but to-day, the rise has been lést, and fur- 
ther apprehension of a gold drain is freely expressed. It 
was expected in certain circles that the Asia would bring 
accounts of a new rise in the rate of interest by the hank 
of England; but the Directors have resolved’ to postpone 
any such measure for the present. The Bank movements, 
both in France and England, are regarded with anxiety; 
though it is generally believed Jhat both in England and 
Franee the Goveraments and Legislatures will adopt the 


The gold export: was only $279,646, acainst $749,729 


" measures required by the true interests of trade! 


The House of Representatives have passed, by a large 
vote, Mr. Campbell's tariff bill, increasing the free list. 
‘As the chief articles on which controversy had‘arisen are 
not materially affected by this bill, it is hoped that the 
Senate and Executive will concur in it, and that it will 
become a law. 


—3 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday Evening, Feb. 23, 1857. 


Tus mild. weather of the past week has favored activity 
in t: ade, Navigation on Western and Southern rivers 
has been partially re-amed, thus adding to the facilities 


‘for getting the. produce remaining in the interior to 


market. Railway communication has been more reg- 
viar, and the reecipts of the leading conmnodities, here, 
hate been somewhat heavier. Owners of Breadstuffs 
have manifested less contidence, in view-of the prospect- 
ive addition to our available supplie s, and under the in- 
finence of the severe pressure in money matters. The 
demand has not been very brisk. |“ Western Canal Flour 
hae fallen to $6 25 Ww $6 95 for-erdinary to faney, and 
> 60. @ $8 50 for low to choice extra brands; supertine 
e extra Canadiamis down to $6 45 @ $7 €5; and mixed 
to faney Seuthern be had at from $5 per 
barrel. Home dealers are the leading buyers. The ex- 
port purchases are limited.” With a light supply sud 
moderate inquiry, fine to supertine Rye Flour fs still 
worth from $3 50 @ £5 25; while Corn Meal brings $4 25 
for Jersey, and $3 70 w $3 75 tor Brandywine, per barrel. 
Wheat istame; parties differ about prices; the restricted 
transactions of the week were at about previous figures; 
but large sales could not be effeeted unless at re duce “ld 
rites. ‘The stock is moderate. Mixed C orn is less abund- 
ant and in improved demand. closing at 73} @ 74} ¢. per 
bushel. Rye has declined to {0 95 ¢,, with more sell- 
ers than buyers, while Barley has risen to $1 15 @ $1 42) 
for very cominon to strictly prime, the supply being in- 
iwwleqguate tothe demand. Oats ave salable and steady. 
Cotten finds ready buyers at advancing rates. Middling 
l plands leave off at 133; do. Gulls at 13} @ 13] e¢. per 
pound, Provisions are arriving slowly, while they are 
ere sought after, and are increasing in value. Pork is 
up te S21 1S @ $2b 75 for Mess; and D0 @ 00 for 
lrime, per barrek Large sales of Mess, deliverable bLe- 
fore the 2uth of next November, seller's option, were re- 
ported at $21 00 per barrel. The news from the West 
speaks of a deficiency of about 28 per cent. in the hog 
slaughtering this, as compared with the preceding season. 
Country Mess Beef commands $1075 @ 3 003 prime 
do. $10 00 @ $10.50, per barrel ; “Primé Mess Leet $0 OO 
Ge 28 00 per tierce. Prime Lard, in barrels, is worth 14} 
wo 14}¢. per pound. The bulk of the week's sa'es—which 4 
reached a large amount—were for future delivery. Gro- 
ecries have been in fair request, without any furthe r flize- 
tration in prices. ‘Domestic Whisky has heen in mod- 
erate supply and demand, closing at 28 @ 8) ¢. pergal- 
lon. An improved inquiry has existed tor Wool at very 
full ‘rates. The stock of domestic and foreign Wool is 
No important changes can be “noticed in 
other articles, 
‘The Live Stock Market displayed less vigor. The sup- 
ply, at the beginning, apparently fell short of what was 
necessary to satisfy purchasers; but\it was subsequently 
increased, and exceeded the demand. This induced re- 
Herye among buyers, and heaviness in Several 
lots of ¢ ‘attle, of good and prime quality, were offered, 
and -pcedily disposed of at very fair rates. The general 
run of Stock, however, was net above an ordinary aver- 
‘The week's reeeipta, according ito the returns from 
the principal ma:kets, comprised 3227 Beeves, 264 Milch 
Veal Calves, 6945 Sheep ona Lambs, and 1o.5 
Sine, against 45 Beeves, 263 Milch Cows, 426 Veal 
Calves, 8400 Sheep and Lambs, and 450 Swine, the pre- 
edding week. The range of prices for Beeves at the For- 


tv-fourth Street Market on Wednesday last was from ¢ 
for the poorert to 16.c. for prominin eattle, per pound, the 
general average rates—as shown by the returns of sales 

—heing 104 @ 11) ¢ per pofiud. The bulk of the supply 
of Beeves was furnished by three States — New York, 
Ohio, and Illinois. Muilch Cows, with Calves at their 
sides, were comparatively plenty, while the demand was 
tame, and prices of poor to medium fell off $3 00 @ $> 00 
per head, The range was from $25 00 fer common to 
$70 OO for extra, per head. Most of the reported sales 
were at from $30 00 @ $50 00 per head. Veal Calves 
were somewhat less abundant, and were in good request 
at full rates. Sheep and Lambs were also in reduecd 
supply, and generally 50 wo 75 ¢. per head higher, with a 
fair inquiry. Though Swine were not over-abundant, a 
limited: demand injured prices, Corn-fed Hogs were 
worth but 7j ¢. for jive, and 9 @ 94 ¢. for dressed, per 
pound. The mild weather does not favor the conzump- 
tion of these. 

The Country Produce Market is brisker.. The weather 
serves producers, by enabling them to send their sup- 
plies into market; while the reduction in pricés, caused 
by this movement, nurtures the inquiry from consumers. 
Most kinds of fruit are rather scarce; W hile the stock of 
veretables is generally good and increasing. Onions are 
the rarest, but they are likewise beginning to arrive in 
larger qui: antities. Barn-yard produce is not so plenty; 
near for this priees continue high. The supply of game 

; fair, and holders offer it with freedom, ‘The demand 
is moderate. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OBTAINED BY Pronrs AT WASII- 
INGTON MARKET, 


Ap ples, common to fair, per barrel. $250 @ $500 
good to extra, per barrel . 4560 (@ 3700 | 
Dried, State, per pound..... 0} 10} 
Southe per pound . @ 9 
Cranberries, per barrel ...........6. $1100 (@ $13 00 
Dried Peaches, per pound........... 17 @ 19 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel ./...... $100 @ $159 
otatoes, per barrel $200 @ $100 
Onions, Red, per barrel..... 
+f Yellow, per barrel....,..... $225 @ $250 
** White, per barrel .......... $300 @ $460 
per 100 Strings ....... S350 @ 
Washed Carrots, per barrel......... t125 @ — 
be ‘ets, pe $150 @ $2 00 
Par: snips, $L50 @  — 
‘Turnips, per barrel......... G2 @ Fl 
Cabbages, per 100 ob $350 @ $7 50 
Garlic, per 100 — 
Butter, Western, per pound ...... @ 22 
State, pound © 30 
Cheese, State, per pound............ 12 @ 13 
Lard, per pound..... 14} 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen co @ 
Ducks, Domestic, per “pound peasant d 18 @ 22 
Turkeys, per pound...... - 1+ 
Pigeons, tame, per dozen..........- $150 @ $175 | 
Quail, per dozen ............ F230 | 
Purtridges, 62) @ | 
P airie Hens, Per 624 @ | 
‘ 50 @ | 
Venison, carcass, per pound ........ 6 @ 5 | 
saddle, per pound ...... @ 11 
Bear Meat, per pound ...........<++ 1s @ 3l 
e 


NEW BOOKS. 


EACHERS and FRIENDS. of POPULAR 


LDUCATION are respectfully desired to exam ne 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATAL OGUE of 
pages, couttinitg descriptions, illustrations, critical 
hotiees, and dise riminating and intellige nt commenda- 
tions from Teachers angethe Press in all parts of the 
Union. of the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 
A full © ourse, from the child's initial book to the high- 
est college nianual of P ROGRESSIVE TEXT- BOOKS, 
constructed on uniform principles, and prepared wholly 
by experienced and successful Teachers. 


Copies sent gratis, and pr 
ee prepaid, on application to the 


Ivison & No. 2 Broadway, New York. 


_WOODL AND CREAM. BE AU TIF Ib S THE H AIR. 
NHE CAPTURE’ OF WASHINGTON 


Ilistory of the Invasion and Capture of W: 
as } 
ton, and of the Events which preceeded and iellowed 
By J. S. Brigade Major and: Inspe ctor, Co- 
Brigade, in the War of ISiZ. 1 Muslin, 
$l 


Of the manner in which this most interesting and im- 
portant work has been written, the opinion ef the Hon. 
John’ P. Kennedy, in the following letter to a friend of 
th» author, is presented to the public as imple and satis- 
factory testimony. 

“I have read/ with great interest Colonel Wiliiams's 


History of the Inva-ion and C apture of Wa-:hingt6n." 


which you were so kind as to send mein advance “of its 
publication. 1t is remarkably well written, and presents 
such a clear and intelligible narrative ef the incidents of 
the short and unfortunate ciinpaign, as to leave the most 
vivid impression on the mind of the rcader. It consti- 


* tutes a sad chapter in our annals, but one full of valuable 


instruction. and ‘worthy of the carefui study of every 
American statesman. Apart from its merits asa literary 
performance, it may chim the higher cémmendation of 
being an important and long neede d contribution to the 
I istory of the country, which will become not less mem- 

orable for the. significance ef the events it describes 
than for the lesson it teaches. 

‘** Independent of its value {n this point of view, it will 
be found so attractive from the excellence of its style that 
few readcrs who take it up will be cogtent to break off 
the perusal until they have gone entirely through. Not 
many books have lately been given to the press which 
b. tter reward the time spent upon them.” _ 

Yours, Joun KENNEpyY. 

Published by Harrre & Brornrrs, Franklin Square, 
New York, 

*,” Hanpir & Brornrrs will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for auy distance in the United States 
uncer 3.00 Miles), en re’ of the bloucy. 


AND Chk AM BE AU Tit TES THE HAIR 


yar X'S’ ARCHITECTURE. -Villas and 
*  Cottayes 


a Series of Designs prepared for Exeeu- 
tion in the United States. By Canverrr Vaux, Archt. 
(ate Downe and Vaux), Newburgh on the Hudson. 
Illu-trated by 300 Engravings. Svo, Muslin, $2 00. 

This copiously illustrated-work has been prepared with 
the intention of giving a hearty practical response to the 
evcr-increaring popular desire for improvement in Amer- 
ican rural architecture, and it deals with the whole sub- 
ject in a simple, comprehensive style, free from al! ie 
fessional technicalities. As it is very fully illustrated,- 
atfords’a storehouse of practical tuggestions to all 
are interested in the building of country houses in — er- 
ica; and as the architectural designs of which it i- ¢ m- 
posed have been for the most part prepared in de tail for 
actual execution, this work has the all- -important advaut- 

ave of being the result_of bona fde experience Loih on 
the part of employers and architect. It also contains a 


much-needed chapter, in'whicgh the sppcial features of 


inte est that occur in building country houses are touched 
on and drawn in detail, and a valuable amount of infor- 
mation on these points is thus introduced in a condensed, 
intelligible manner, To avoid any confusion of ideas in 
examining the book, the various illuétrations are so ar- 

ranged that the whole scope of each design may be com- 
prehended at a glance; and the vignettes that ave ap- 
pended to the designs have afforded opportunities for 
treating in an artistic manner many interesting accesso- 
ries that have os gage scarcely attracted the attention 
they deserve. nafs number of persons this volume 
will have an. additional interest, as it contains several 
designs that were prepared while the author was in part- 
neiship with the late A. J. Downing, whose well-known 


works have had such a beneficial intluenee on rural taste 


in the United States. 

Published Ly ILanrer & Brovurns, Franklin Square, 
New York. 

*,” Hanvrr & Proturrs will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Two Dollars, 


_WOODLAND CREAM BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.) 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION, 
Neither labor nor expense will be spared to make it the 


best FAMILY Newsrarer in the World—one whose cheer:: 


ful and genial character will render it a weleome visitor 
to every household, while its eonstant d®votion to the 
principles of right and justice shall win the approbation 
of the wise and the good. Its object will be to set forth 
sound views on Political, Social, and Moral questions; 


to diffuse useful information ; ’ and to cultivate the graces 


and amenities of life. 

Hanrer’s WEEKLY will contain a full and impartial 
Summary of the Political, Social, Religions, Commercial, 
and Literary News of the d: av. It will chronicle the 
leading movements of the age, record the inventions of 
genius, the discoveries of science, atid the creations of 
art. It will, in a word, aim to present an accurate and 
complete picture of,the age in whith we live. 

It will also give a due share of attention to the taste, 
the imagination, and the fe¢lings. Its regular contents 
will embrace Tales, Incidents of Travel and Adventure, 


Sketches of Character and Social Life, and Essays upon | 


Art and Morals. 
' The-Publishers have made arrangements with the best 


American Ww riters, who will contribute to the various De- 


partments of the paper. The large space at their dis- 
posal will enable the Conductors to avail themselves of 
ample selections from the best and most healthful litera- 
ture of the Old World. They will keep a vigilant eye 


“ upon the issues of the-Engli-h, French, and German Pe- 


riodical press, the best productions of which will be trans- 
ferred to the paper under their charge. 

Harper's WEEKLY is not intended in any way to sue 
persede or take the placecof Harper's New 
MaGAztnr. -Each Periodical will confine itself to its own 
proper sphere ; and no portion of the contents of the one 
will appear in the other. 

Ilarren’s WEEKLY will contain Sixteen pages of the 
size.of the London Jilustrated News, each Number com- 
prising as much matter as ah ordinary dnuodecimo vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upon paper syit- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electrotyped, 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that sub- 
ecribers will be able at any time to complete their files, 
At the close of each volume, neat and appropriate Covers 
will-be pre»ared for the conyenience of those who wish 
‘~ bind the paper, 

TERMS, 

Hanren’s WEEKLY will appear every SATURDAY 
ING, and will be sold at Five Cents a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subseribers at the following rates, ——- 
being invariably required in advance : 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. 1 00, 
One Copy for One Year. ‘ 2 50. 
One Copy for Two Y¥ ears’ . : 4 00. 
Five Copies for One Year . ‘ . pos 
Twelve Copies for One Year. 20 4 

Twenty-five Copies for One Year 00, 


40 
<lergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Cir 


Pricrs. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SquaRE, New York. 
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